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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

October  1,  1936. 

To  His  Excellency,  George  H.  Earle 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sir: 

In  compliance  with  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  we  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  our  report  covering  the  biennium, 
June  1,  1934,  to  May  31,  1936,  which  completes  the  first  forty 
years  of  this  Board’s  operations. 

As  part  of  this  report,  we  submit  an  account  of  the  important 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  our  Department,  all  of  which 
are  further  supplemented  by  complete  statistical  statements  in 
the  appendix. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
cooperation  and  support  your  Excellency  has  given  this  Board 
during  the  biennium.  Your  courageous  attitude  has  enabled  us 
greatly  to  improve  the  operations  of  the  Department,  and  further 
to  safeguard  for  future  generations  the  sport  of  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  our  field  and  office  personnel,  largely, 
rests  the  continued  success  of  our  undertakings,  and  with  your 
approval  we  have  taken  steps  further  to  enhance  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  entire  organization.  We  are  pleased  to  record  the 
return  of  Mr.  Seth  Gordon,  on  January  1,  1936,  to  head  our  admin- 
istrative staff,  after  an  absence  of  almost  ten  years  in  the  national 
conservation  field,  to  succeed  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Harwood,  who  left 
our  service  on  November  30,  1935. 

The  continued  confidence  which  the  sportsmen  and  others  inter- 
ested in  wildlife  evidence  toward  the  Board  and  its  staff  is  most 
gratifying.  Interest  in  hunting  in  the  Commonwealth  continues 
to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1935  more  hunting  licenses  were 
sold  than  in  any  previous  year — double  the  number  issued  in  1913 
when  the  first  resident  hunting  licenses  were  issued.  The  revenue 
credited  to  the  Game  Fund  also  reached  the  highest  peak  in  the 
history  of  the  Department. 

We  also  desire  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  helpful  coop- 
eration extended  this  Board  by  the  Members  of  the  Legislature. 
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the  various  departments  of  the  State  Government,  and  of  the 
several  Federal  Departments,  during  the  biennium. 


ATTEST: 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Nicholas  Biddle,  President, 

Philadelphia 

J.  Q.  Creveling,  Vice-President, 

Wilkes-Barre 


Samuel  C.  Castner, 

Williamsport 


Ross  L.  Leffler, 

R.  Lamberton, 

A.  W.  Lee,  Jr., 
Frank  B.  Foster, 
William  G.  Fluke, 


McKeesport 

Franklin 

Clearfield 

Phoenixville 

Saxton 


Seth  Gordon 
Executive  Secretary 
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MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
SUMMARIZED 

The  major  accomplishments  and  new  programs  launched  by 
the  Board  during  the  past  biennium,  covered  more  fully  elsewhere, 
briefly  summarized  are : 

1.  Netv  Training  School — The  establishment  of  a permanent 
Training  School,  to  assure  a broadly  trained  and  still  more  efficient 
staff  in  the  field  has  been  agreed  upon.  The  first  class  will  begin 
its  studies  about  July  1,  1936.  This  innovation,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  America,  constitutes  another  important  milestone  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife  administrative  and  management  progress. 
Conservationists  all  over  the  United  States  have  lauded  the  plan. 

2.  Field  Staff  Reorganization — Early  in  1936  steps  were  taken 
to  reorganize  the  entire  field  staff  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  All 
Division  Supervisors  were  reassigned;  all  former  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Protectors  were  recommissioned  as  Traveling  Protectors, 
many  of  them  being  assigned  to  new  locations;  and  various 
District  Game  Protectors  were  transferred  to  new  posts.  Plans 
to  put  all  field  officers  on  a more  equitable  salary  schedule  are 
underway. 

3.  More  Game  Lands — The  game  refuge  and  public  hunting 
lands  program  was  greatly  extended,  and  a new  one  of  intensive 
management  to  increase  game  production,  especially  small  game 
on  all  State  Game  Lands  and  refuges,  was  launched  toward  the 
close  of  the  biennium.  A total  of  80,381  acres,  distributed  through- 
out 34  counties  of  the  State,  was  conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth 
during  the  biennium,  bringing  the  total  acreage  of  State  Game 
Lands  to  507,406.37  acres. 

4.  Additional  Game  Refuges — Fifty-three  Primary  Game 
Refuges,  totalling  20,191  acres,  and  twenty  Auxiliary  Game 
Refuges,  totalling  6,514  acres,  were  established,  many  of  them 
in  small  game  territory.  The  smaller  refuges  were  established 
principally  in  the  wild  turkey  country  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection and  to  assure  a larger  annual  seed  stock  of  these  popular 
game  birds.  The  size  of  many  of  the  larger  game  refuges  is  being 
reduced  and  all  refuges  will  shortly  be  operated  under  a group 
management  plan. 

5.  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Refuge — Pennsylvania’s  first 
waterfowl  refuge  was  established  in  1935  on  the  upper  lake  of 
the  already  famous  Pymatuning  Reservoir  in  Crawford  County, 
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an  important  unit  in  the  international  system  of  waterfowl 
refuges.  Thousands  of  ducks  and  other  waterfowl  have  already 
been  attracted  to  this  3,600  acre  sanctuary;  hundreds  of  them 
nested  there  during  the  past  two  years.  Additional  thousands 
stopped  to  rest  and  feed  among  the  marshes  of  this  refuge  during 
migration. 

6.  Farm-Game  Program — An  experimental  cooperative  farm- 
game  and  public  hunting  grounds  program  was  launched  in  a 
few  counties  late  in  the  biennium,  which,  if  successful,  should 
provide  methods  through  which  game  conditions  in  the  farming 
regions  may  be  improved  materially.  It  also  should  assure  much 
more  open  hunting  territory  near  large  centers  of  population,  bet- 
ter protection  to  landowners  from  unscrupulous  hunters,  and  an 
incentive  for  farmers  to  cooperate  actively  with  the  Commission 
and  sportsmen’s  organizations  to  increase  the  annual  small  game 
crop. 

7.  Artificial  Game  Propagation — Due  to  improved  maintenance 
and  operating  efficiency,  artificial  propagation  of  game  birds  on 
the  State  Game  Farms  reached  its  highest  peak  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  Board  has  adopted  the  policy  of  raising  and 
releasing  mature  stock  only,  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  produce 
birds  of  higher  quality  rather  than  mere  quantities.  In  the  future 
the  majority  of  the  birds  raised  on  the  State  Game  Farms  or 
purchased  will  be  released  in  the  springtime. 

8.  Larger  Game  Purchases — Due  to  the  ravages  of  the  recent 
severe  winter  on  our  breeding  stock,  plans  have  been  made  to 
increase  game  purchases  for  stocking  purposes  during  the  coming 
year,  including  the  purchase  of  pheasants  and  other  game  birds 
from  licensed  breeders  in  Pennsylvania  to  encourage  local 
breeders.  Rabbit  shipments  in  the  future  will  be  completed,  as 
far  as  possible,  before  severe  winter  weather  arrives. 

9.  Game  Research  Expanded — The  establishment  of  a Division 
of  Game  Research  and  Distribution  marked  another  important 
advancement,  through  which  the  Board  hopes  to  solve  many  of 
its  problems  by  more  intensive  research,  a field  too  long 
neglected  in  Pennsylvania. 

10.  Improved  Hunter’s  Licenses — An  improved  form  of  hunt- 
ing license  was  developed  for  the  1936  season,  which  provides 
for  better  identification  of  those  applying  for  licenses  to  reduce 
to  a minimum  those  not  entitled  to  such  privileges,  a large  game 
tag  to  aid  the  sportsmen  and  to  expedite  the  collection  of  field 
statistics,  and  a simplified  method  for  reporting  the  annual  kill. 
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11.  Enlarged  Educational  Facilities — The  dissemination  of 
current  infonnation  concerning  the  work  of  the  Board  has  long 
played  an  important  part  in  its  wildlife  program.  This  has  been 
greatly  accelerated  through  field  lectures,  the  press,  the  radio, 
and  the  pages  of  the  Commission’s  monthly  magazine,  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS.  Over  10,000  sportsmen  now 
subscribe  to  this  departmental  publication,  and  the  number  is 
growing  rapidly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  we  had  only 
3,063  subscribers,  and  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues 
the  number  of  readers  will  be  more  than  doubled  before  the  end 
of  the  next  biennium. 

12.  Departmental  Survey — A number  of  years  having  elapsed 
since  an  independent  agency  made  a complete  check-up  on  the 
department’s  activities  and  its  operating  machinery,  one  of  the 
country’s  best  known  firms  engaged  in  making  such  surveys  for 
industrial  concerns  has  been  employed  to  examine  into  all  phases 
of  the  Board’s  work  in  the  hope  that  operating  economies  may 
be  effected. 


NEW  LEGISLATION 

Considerable  new  legislation  was  enacted  during  the  biennium 
which  improved  the  game  statutes  considerably.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  present  game  law,  which  was  codified  in  1923, 
should  be  recodified  and  further  simplified  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Below  is  a summary  of  the  new  legislation  enacted  during  the 
1935  Session  of  the  Legislature: 

Act  57 : Prohibits  the  use  of  dogs  for  hunting  and  chasing 

bear. 

Act  61 : Authorizes  the  holding  of  field  meets  for  all  dogs  in 

the  month  of  March,  under  permit,  and  reduces  the  fee  for  field 
trials  held  between  March  1st  and  August  20th  from  $20  to  $5. 

Act  63 : Requires  County  Treasurers  to  make  monthly  instead 

of  weekly  reports  to  the  Department  of  Revenue,  of  hunters’ 
licenses  issued. 

Act  118:  Prohibits  the  possession  or  breeding  of  fitches  or 

live  weasels  without  a license,  and  the  breeding  or  selling  of  same, 
under  penalty  of  $25,  the  same  as  ferrets.  The  license  fee  for 
possession  is  $1.00,  and  for  breeding,  $25.00.  The  use  of  fitches 
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or  weasels  for  hunting  hares  or  rabbits,  and  their  possession 
alive  in  the  fields,  forests  or  any  conveyance,  is  unlawful. 

Act  158 : Provides  that  the  registration  of  short  firearms  with 

the  County  Treasurer  by  licensed  hunters,  fishermen,  and  persons 
training  dogs  will  make  unnecessary  a firearm  permit  for  the 
duration  of  the  applicant’s  license. 

Act  171:  Provides  that  a fine  of  not  more  than  $100,  or 

imprisonment  may  be  imposed  for  wilfully  breaking  into  and 
destroying  portions  of  hunting  cabins. 

Act  397 : Makes  it  unlawful,  under  penalty  of  $100,  to  cast 

the  rays  of  artificial  light  upon  big  game  while  possessing  means 
of  killing  it. 

Act  351 : Exempts  the  Commonwealth  or  any  of  its  Depart- 

ments, Boards  or  Commissions,  from  payment  of  patent  fees  on 
unpatented  lands. 

Act  371:  Extends  the  Deer-Proof  Fence  Law  to  include  the 

protection  of  commercial  nurseries  where  ornamental  or  fruit 
trees  are  grown  for  sale. 

Act  372:  Requires,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  that  all 

magistrates,  aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace  make  sworn 
statements  of  all  penalties  collected  or  bail  forfeited  under  the 
Carrie  Law,  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Game  Commission 
not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  the  following  month. 

Act  373:  Makes  lawful  the  Sunday  training  of  dogs  on  small 

game  (except  wild  turkeys)  from  August  20th  to  the  last  day 
of  the  following  February  on  State  and  National  forest  lands 
other  than  State  Game  Refuges,  and  on  private  property  only 
when  the  consent  of  the  landowner  has  been  obtained. 

Act  387 : Authorizes  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board 

to  have  a representative  hold  hearings  in  cases  where  persons 
have  been  injured  by  careless  gun  fire  while  hunting  and  no  other 
legal  action  taken ; and  upon  his  findings,  the  Board  may,  through 
the  Department  of  Revenue,  revoke  the  guilty  person’s  hunting 
license  for  a period  of  one  to  five  years  for  carelessness.  For  a 
second  such  offense,  the  Board  may  designate  such  period  of 
revocation  as  it  deems  necessary.  The  defendant  in  such  cases 
may  appeal  to  the  county  court  of  common  pleas  within  30  days. 
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GAME  PROTECTION 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GAME  PROTECTORS 

The  first  permanent  Game  Protectors’  Training  School  in  the 
United  States  was  established  in  Pennsylvania.  The  school  is  on 
State  Game  Lands,  near  Brockway,  Jefferson  County.  It  was 
originally  established  in  1932,  operating  for  a six-weeks  period 
each  year  as  a “refresher”  course  for  the  regular  field  personnel. 

Early  in  1936,  announcement  of  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  school  was  made  and  applications  from  men  between 
twenty-one  and  forty  years  of  age  invited,  in  response  to  which 
2255  persons  asked  for  information.  Of  this  number,  948  filed 
formal  application  and  434  met  the  rigid  qualifications  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  examination  for  entrance  to  the  school.  From  this 
group,  representing  every  county  in  the  State,  there  will  be 
selected,  from  those  candidates  receiving  the  highest  rating,  and 
who  are  able  to  meet  the  exacting  physical  requirements,  five 
men  from  each  of  the  seven  protection  divisions  in  the  State, 
making  a total  class  of  thirty-five  student  officers. 

The  systematic  training  of  men  for  wildlife  conservation  is  a 
decided  step  forward  in  the  program  of  successful  game 
management. 


TRANSFER  OF  FIELD  OFFICERS 

In  a general  reorganization  plan  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  field  force  and  to  give  the  individual  officers  broader  knowl- 
edge of  statewide  conditions,  the  Board  transferred  all  of  its 
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seven  Division  Supervisors,  abolished  all  Assist- 
ant Game  Protector  positions,  and  made  these 
men  Travelling  Game  Protectors  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Division  Supervisors.  This  plan 
involved  the  transfer  of  twenty-eight  (28)  field 
officers  to  more  advantageous  locations,  and  gave 
the  Supervisors  a mobile  unit 
of  Travelling  Protectors  whose 
services  can  be  utilized  wher- 
ever the  need  is  most  urgent. 

Later,  in  continuance  of  the  reorganization 
plan,  seven  (7)  District  Game  Protectors  were 
transferred  to  other  counties  and  one  Travelling 
Protector  was  promoted  to  a District  Protector 
position,  involving  his  transfer  to  a new  county. 
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ANNUAL  INCREMENT  FOR  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE 

The  Board  adopted  a new  schedule  of  salary  classifications  for 
field  officers,  under  which  salaries  range  from  a minimum  of 
$1140  per  annum  for  Game  Refuge  Keepers,  to  a maximum  of 
$3000  for  Division  Supervisors.  In  the  future,  annual  increases 
will  be  granted  for  meritorious  service  until  the  maximum  for  the 
position  has  been  attained.  Officers  who  fail  to  merit  advancement 
for  two  successive  years  will  be  cited  to  a newly  created  Trial 
Board  for  dismissal.  This  plan  gives  every  officer  an  incentive  to 
earn  an  annual  increase  in  salary,  and  undoubtedly  will  have  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  field  staff. 


HUNTERS’  LICENSES  REVOKED 


With  the  approval  of  Act  387  on  July 
18,  1935,  a formidable  weapon  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  aid  in  the  control  of  hunting 
accidents  caused  through  negligence  and 

carelessness  while 
hunting.  This  Act 
provides  for  the  re- 
vocation of  hunting 
licenses  for  a maximum  of  five  years, 
where  sufficient  evidence  of  carelessness 
or  negligence,  upon  the  part  of  a hunter 
who  has  injured  a fellow  sportsman 
through  gun  fire,  is  sustained.  At  the 
present  time  several  hearings  have  been 
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held  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  more  than  fifteen  addi- 
tional hearings  have  been  scheduled.  The  Commission  plans  to 
continue  its  educational  work  along  the  lines  of  safety  and  to 
utilize  the  license  revocation  provisions  to  its  full  extent. 

For  general  infractions  of  the  Game  Code,  the  hunting  privi- 
leges of  356  persons  were  denied.  Of  this  number  169  were  re- 
voked in  1934,  while  187  were  revoked  in  1935.  This  type  of  pun- 
ishment has  a much  more  valuable  effect  than  the  cash  pen- 
alties imposed  and  aids  in  decreasing  the  number  of  undesirable 
hunters.  The  Commission  is  endeavoring  to  make  it  a privilege  to 
hunt  in  Pennsylvania,  and  not  simply  that  an  applicant  have  suffi- 
cient money  to  purchase  a license. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

During  the  biennium,  field  officers  of  the  Game  Commission, 
assisted  by  State  Police  and  Fish  Wardens,  brought  4,466  prose- 
cutions. There  were  3,950  prosecutions  in  the  previous  two  years. 

There  is  a noticeable  trend  toward  better  respect  for  all  game 
regulations,  and  most  of  the  clans  organized  in  former  years  for 
the  wholesale  killing  of  wild  game  in  closed  season  have  been 
definitely  broken.  The  sportsman  is  seeing  the  wisdom  of  protect- 
ing his  own  game,  and  our  enforcement  officers  are  receiving  ex- 
cellent cooperation. 

The  following  is  a tabulation  of  penalties  received  for  Game 


Law  violations : 

Penalties  collected,  fiscal  year  1932-1933 $44,434.3(! 

Penalties  collected,  fiscal  year  1933-1934 38,938.83 

Penalties  collected,  fiscal  year  1934-1935  40,756.31 

Penalties  collected,  fiscal  year  1935-1936 60,209.11 

PROSECUTIONS  r.- 

Fiscal  Year  fiscal  1 ear 
1934-1935  1935-1930 

Illegal  deer  cases 375  468 

Killing  game  in  closed  season 346  494 

Dogs  chasing  game  illegally 136  155 

Aliens  possessing  firearms 63  39 

Aliens  possessing  dogs 35  30 

Fish  violations  131  63 

Miscellaneous  cases  (inch  “hunting  without  license, 
unlawful  trapping,  killing  protected  birds,”  etc.)  . . 988  1143 


Totals  2074  2392 


REVISION  OF  FORMS 

After  an  extensive  study  of  the  several  forms  used  in  the  i‘e- 
porting  of  prosecutions  and  other  related  field  w'ork,  as  this  report 
goes  to  press,  an  entire  new  system  has  been  inaugurated  that  will 
increase  the  efficiency  in  the  reporting  of  Game  Law  prosecutions 
and  decrease  the  amount  of  office  work  required  by  field  officers. 
The  system  is  a three-part,  serially  numbered,  report  carrying 
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GAME  FEEDING 

The  past  two  winters  furnished  an  unusual  contrast.  The  winter 
of  1934-35  was  mild  with  little  snow,  whereas  the  1935-36  winter 
was  the  most  severe  in  many  years,  necessitating  heavy  feeding 
of  game  by  artificial  means.  The  Board  in  these  two  winters  ex- 
pended $35,963.41  to  feed  wild  game  birds  and  animals,  as 
follows : 


Cost  of  feed  for  game  1934-35 $ 9,121.32 

Cost  of  feed  for  game  1935-36 26,842.09 

Total $35,963.41 


In  the  winter  of  1935-36,  Pennsylvania  conducted  the  most 
extensive  game  feeding  campaign  in  the  history  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Natural  food  was  practically  covered  by  deep  snows  con- 
tinuously during  the  winter  months,  and  it  was  necessary  to  haul 
or  carry  thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  and  smaller  mixed  grains 


proper  recommendations  concerning  the  revocation  of  hunting 
licenses,  and  commitment  and  release  records  from  those  auth- 
orized to  commit  and  release  prisoners. 


l-'kijto  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Apyar 

Tlie  ino.st  exteii.siA  f feediiiK  oainpai^u  in  ilie  liistorj  of  the 
Coininissioii  was  carried  on  diirintt'  the  winter  of  19;55-.'56. 
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through  the  snows  to  places  accessible  to  game,  if  these  creatures 
were  to  be  saved  from  starvation. 

In  addition  to  the  artificial  foods  that  were  provided  for  small 
game,  the  Commission  in  a well  planned  program  of  selective 
cutting,  provided  browse  for  large  game  throughout  the  State. 
This  method  of  feeding  has  been  found  most  advantageous. 

Although  some  game  was  necessarily  lost,  a goodly  portion  was 
saved  for  the  sportsmen — thanks  to  the  splendid  and  untiring 
efforts  of  those  individuals  who  were  sufficiently  interested  to 
give  of  their  time  and  energy.  The  Board  feels  a deep  sense  ol 
appreciation  toward  all  who  assisted  in  this  great  campaign. 


Photo  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Ahfjor 

Deer  in  farm  Avood-lot. 

DEER  KILLED  TO  PROTECT  PROPERTY 

Following  is  a summary  of  deer  killed  by  farmers  and  orchard- 
ists  during  the  biennium,  as  a protection  to  growing  crops: 


Deer  killed  and  retained  for  food 3781  (92.5%) 

Sent  to  hospitals,  charitable  homes,  etc 188  ( 4.6%) 

Unfit  for  food 117  ( 2.9%) 


Total  4086 


Inasmuch  as  only  1299  deer  were  killed  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  previous  biennium,  it  is  apparent  that  deer  damage 
to  farm  crops  has  been  decidedly  on  the  increase.  Deer  were  killed 
by  farmers  (who  have  the  right  to  retain  the  venison  for  food) 
in  48  of  our  67  counties.  The  climax  was  reached  in  September, 
1935,  when  626  deer  doing  damage  were  killed  in  that  month 
alone.  This  condition  was  one  o'f  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
antlerless  deer  season  in  December,  1935.  There  has  since  been  a 
noticeable  decrease  in  deer  damage  complaints. 
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BEAR  DAMAGE 


The  following  is  a summary  of  the  bear  damage  claims  paid 
during  the  biennium,  under  authority  of  the  Act  of  June  2,  1923, 


P.L.  492: 

No. 

Sheep 

Bee 

Calves 

Amt. 

County 

Claims 

Killed 

Hives 

Killed 

Paid 

Bradford  

4 

6 

5 

$ 60.52 

Clinton  

2 

2 

12.00 

Columbia  

6 

51 

617.65 

Elk  

8 

17 

101.72 

Eorest  

1 

1 

10  00 

Jefferson 

3 

3 

13.00 

1 iuzerne  

1 

2 

10.00 

Lycoming  

3 

3 

16.00 

McKean  

23 

13 

41 

1 

386.50 

I’ike 

1 

3 

24.00 

Potter  

45 

110 

32 

981.75 

Sullivan  

6 

14 

74.00 

Tioga 

7 

23 

1 

135.80 

Warren 

1 

2 

18.00 

VV  ayne  

2 

7 

61.00 

Wyoming  

3 

5 

47.00 

Totals  

116 

136 

204 

2 

$2,568.94 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  most  serious  damage  was  confined  to 
three  counties:  Columbia,  McKean  and  Potter.  The  116  claims 
were  just  double  the  number  paid  in  the  previous  two  years,  when 
58  claims  were  received.  However,  by  trapping  some  of  the  trou- 
blesome bears  alive  and  removing  them  to  areas  remote  from 
farmlands,  and  by  the  killing  of  several  others,  proper  control 
measures  were  found. 

In  several  instances  the  Commission  felt  that  bear  damage 
claims  submitted  were  excessive  and  hearings  were  held  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bear  damage  law,  resulting  in  decreased 
amounts  being  paid  claimants. 
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Photo  by  Dr,  C.  S.  Ahuo- 

Uiii^iieek  I'lieasants  in  i*overe<l  holding-  field 


GAME  PROPAGATION 

The  game  propagation  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  during  the  biennium  have  been  directed  toward  tin 
accomplishment  of  improved  operating  efficiency;  the  production 
of  game  birds  of  higher  quality;  the  establishment  of  adequate 
experimental  operations ; and  material  reductions  in  mortality  and 
in  the  cost  per  bird. 

In  the  interest  of  increased  operating  efficiency  on  the  State 
Game  Farms,  experienced  employes  of  several  years  training  in 
game  bird  propagation  were  placed  on  the  regular  monthly  pay- 
roll instead  of  continuing  to  employ  them  at  a perdiem  rate.  Re- 
lieved of  the  uncertainty  of  perdiem  employment,  and  presented 
with  an  opportunity  for  advancement  on  the  merit  system,  these 
trained  propagators  have  responded  with  improved  performance 
and  accomplishments. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  FARMS 

Operating  efficiency  and  improved  maintenance  of  the  Fisher, 
Jordan  and  Loyalsock  State  Farms,  together  with  the  State  Wild 
Turkey  Farm,  have  been  enhanced  by  assistance  from  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  Six  projects  were  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration on  the  several  farms  for  which  nearly  $60,000  in 
federal  funds  was  allocated  for  labor.  To  this  amount  the  Com- 
mission contributed  less  than  $6,000  in  material  and  equipment. 

Included  in  the  scope  of  work  covered  by  these  projects  were 
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improvement  of  buildings 
and  equipment,  painting, 
road  building  and  grading, 
repairs  to  washed  out  dams 
and  bridges,  construction  of 
pheasant  laying  fields,  rear- 
ing fields  and  holding  pens, 
planting  and  flood  control. 

Voiiiig;  wild  turkeys  at 
game  farm. 

Photo  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Apga, 

INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 

Production  of  ringneck  pheasants,  bobwhite  quail,  wild  turkeys 
and  Hungarian  partridges  was  steadily  increased  during  the  bi- 
ennium and  more  of  these  birds  were  raised  and  shipped  from 
the  four  State  Game  Farms  than  in  any  previous  years. 

Consistent  gains  have  been  registered  in  artificial  incubation. 
The  percentage  of  ringneck  pheasants  hatched  from  eggs  set  at 
Fisher  Farm  increased  from  84.5%  in  1934  to  86%  in  1935.  Bob- 
white  quail  hatches  were  increased  from  85.4%  in  1934  to  the 
amazing  figure  of  93%  in  1935.  Similar  improvement  was  also 
made  at  Jordan  State  Game  Farm. 

In  1935  a bobwhite  quail  hen  broke  the  record  for  consecutive 
egg  laying  at  Fisher  Farm  with  a score  of  85.  This  bird  surpassed 
the  previous  record  made  at  the  same  farm  in  1932. 

NEW  ADULT  BIRD  POLICY 

A new  policy,  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  pheasants 
raised  at  the  State  Fai’ms  and  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
full-grown  cock  pheasants  available  for  spring  liberation  each 
year,  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  in  1935.  This  policy 
calls  for  the  rearing  of 
adult  male  pheasants  at 
the  several  farms,  while 

Chiikar  Partridsies 

Photo  by  Leo  A.  Lnitrijiger,  Jr. 

hen  pheasants  raised  are 
shipped  as  soon  as  they 
have  reached  the  proper  de- 
gree of  maturity. 

Nearly  6,700  full-grown 
cock  birds  were  raised  and 


liberated  prior  to  the  vital  reproduction  period,  and  months  before 
they  face  the  sportsman’s  gun. 

EXPERIMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

Provision  for  adequate  experimental  operations  in  connection 
with  the  propagation  of  ruffed  grouse,  Hungarian  and  Chukar 
partridges  has  been  made  by  the  Board.  Increased  numbers  of 
these  birds  have  been  raised  at  the  State  Farms  with  a steady 
yearly  reduction  in  losses. 

The  Board,  anticipating  the  need  for  an  adequate,  inexpensive 
and  easily  workable  brooding  and  rearing  unit  to  recommend  to 
sportsmen,  farmer  boys,  etc.,  who  receive  day-old  pheasant  chicks 


held  last  year  for  spring  liberation,  representing  a tremendous 
increase  over  the  number  available  during  the  previous  year.  The 
Board’s  policy  also  includes  the  rearing  and  spring  liberations 
of  adult  bobwhite  quail  in  increased  numbers. 

The  wisdom  of  this  new  policy  was  thoroughly  vindicated  dur- 
ing the  recent  severe  winter.  Thousands  of  birds  were  thus  saved 
which,  had  they  been  liberated  at  an  early  age,  could  hardly  have 
survived. 

Aside  from  the  safety  factors  involved,  the  stocking  of  adult 
male  birds  is  designed  to  increase  natural  propagation  in  the  wild 
and  to  maintain  a better  ratio  of  cocks  and  hens.  The  birds  are 


Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

Huft’ed  Grouse  are  being^  reared  sueoessfully 
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from  the  State  Farms,  has  sponsored  experimental  activities  along 
this  line  with  very  encouraging  results.  During  the  first  test 
season  with  this  newly  designed  unit,  propagators  in  charge  of 
the  work  report  successful  brooding  and  rearing  of  many  ring- 
neck  pheasants  and  bobwhite  quail,  with  minimum  loss. 

NEW  PHEASANT  BREEDING  STOCK 

Pure  Mongolian  pheasants,  the  finest  obtainable,  have  been 
added  to  the  breeding  pens  at  the  Jordan  and  Fisher  State  Farms, 
furnishing  new  blood  and  looking  toward  the  permanent  yearly 
production  of  this  valuable  species  in  satisfactory  numbers. 

PROPAGATION  BULLETINS 

Two  comprehensive  bulletins  on  pheasant  propagation  were 
issued  by  the  Commission.  These  bulletins  are  entitled  “Hatching 
and  Rearing  Ringneck  Pheasants”  and  “Artificial  Incubation  and 
Brooding  of  Ringneck  Pheasants.”  Both  were  written  by  the  Chief 
of  Division  of  Propagation  and  Game  Farms  and  explain  the  nec- 
essary steps  in  connection  with  raising  Ringneck  pheasants  with 
domestic  hens  and  by  the  more  modern  artificial  method.  Copies 
may  be  secured  upon  request. 

The  following  brief  statistics  are  presented  showing  operations 
at  the  four  State  Game  Farms  during  the  biennium: 

Ringneck  Pheasants 

Total  number  eggs  produced 

Total  number  eggs  set  at  farms 

Total  number  eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen 

Total  number  day-old  chicks  shipped  to  sportsmen 
Total  number  pheasants  shipped  for  restocking. . . 

*Does  not  include  5919  cock  pheasants  held  for  spring  liberation. 

Bobwhite  Quail 


Total  number  eggs  produced 16,70t  21,719 

Total  number  eggs  set  at  farm 16,383  20,889 

Total  number  eggs  quail  shipped  for  restocking 6,715  9,197 

Wild  Turkeys 

Total  number  eggs  produced 6,916  6,395 

Total  number  eggs  set  at  farm 5,890  6,000 

Total  number  eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen 492  235 

Total  number  eggs  turkeys  shipped  for  restocking 2,216  3,668 

Miscellaneous  Game 

Total  number  Mallard  ducks  shipped  for  restocking 839  832 

Total  number  Hungarian  partridge  shipped  for  restocking  . 200 

Total  number  cottontail  rabbits  shipped  for  restocking 571  303 


Calendar  Year 
193i  1935 

135,520  159.870 
84,914  99,070 

37,375  48,289 

7,084  12,850 

47,159  *46,239 
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Photo  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Apyar 

GAME  REFUGES  AND  LANDS 

CHANGE  OF  POLICY 

The  basic  policy  of  the  Commission  in  connection  with  the  sys- 
tem of  game  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds  has  always  been 
to  secure  for  sportsmen  of  the  State  just  as  much  as  possible  for 
their  money.  Emphasis,  however,  was  placed  on  purchasing  some- 
thing having  a lasting  value,  as  for  lands  upon  which  to  create 
game  refuges  and  to  provide  public  hunting  grounds.  Other  poli- 
cies, of  course,  are  subject  to  alterations  with  changing  conditions 
and  circumstances. 

During  the  period  of  sixteen  years,  that  is  since  the  land  pur- 
chase program  got  under  way  in  1920,  a little  more  than  60%  of 
the  funds  available  for  refuges  and  lands  have  been  expended  for 
lands  and  other  items  constituting  permanent  investment  or  cap- 
ital, and  a little  less  than  40%  for  development,  administration, 
and  general  maintenance.  This  sound,  practical  and  effective 
policy  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  sportsmen,  who  in 
1919  had  the  game  laws  amended  to  permit  purchasing  of  lands, 
and  again  in  1927  induced  the  Legislature  to  add  75c  to  the  cost 
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of  each  resident  hunting  license.  Their  original  proposal  was  to 
earmark  all  of  it  for  the  acquisition  of  game  lands.  When  their 
attention  was  called  to  the  imperative  future  needs  for  funds  to 
develop  and  maintain  the  lands  which  would  be  purchased,  they 
broadened  the  scope  of  their  suggestion  to  permit  part  of  the  in- 
crease to  be  used  for  the  creation  of  game  refuges  and  mainte- 
nance. The  Legislature  complied  with  their  wishes  and  subse- 
quently the  Board  observed  the  policy  of  purchasing  as  much 
good  game  land  acreage  as  possible. 

The  value  of  State  Game  Lands  and  buildings  comprising  refuge 
keepers’  headquarters  on  May  31,  1936  was  conservatively  esti- 
mated to  be  $2,467,072.00.  No  practical  method  presents  itself 
for  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  value  for  the  increase  of  game 
resulting  from  game  refuges,  nor  the  value  to  sportsmen  for  the 
healthful  pleasure  accruing  to  them  from  hunting  on  lands  pur- 
chased with  their  money. 

With  the  acquisition  of  more  than  a half  million  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands,  and  since  the  1,600,000  acres  of  State  Forests  are 
likewise  available  for  public  hunting  and  the  creation  of  game 
refuges,  the  Board  decided  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a definite 
change  of  policy.  This,  with  the  approval  of  representative  sports- 
men throughout  the  State,  was  done  at  a meeting  of  the  Board 
April  9,  1936.  The  new  policy,  enlarged  upon  in  subsequent  para- 
graphs, may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Curtail  the  purchase  of  game  lands,  especially  in  ex- 
tensive forest  territory. 

2.  Allot  more  funds  than  heretofore  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment for  wildlife  on  State  Game  Lands. 

3.  Exert  every  effort  to  improve  small  game  hunting  in 
agricultural  territory  within  easy  reach  of  populous 
centers,  and  to  purchase  game  lands  in  such  territory 
whenever  available  at  reasonable  prices. 

4.  Reduce  the  size  of  certain  of  the  old  large  refuges  in 
forest  territory  and  establish  many  new  ones  of  small 
size,  especially  for  wild  turkeys,  ruffed  grouse,  and 
certain  other  small  game  species. 

The  new  policy  was  immediately  put  into  effect  and  is  expected 
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to  result  in  far-reach- 
ing benefits  for  small 
game  enthusiasts, 
which  is  its  principal 
objective. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corii.s 
camp  on  State  g:aine  luiuls 


EXPENDITURES— 
OBLIGATIONS— 
BUDGET 
BALANCES 

Expenditures  through  the  Bureau  during  the  biennium  covered 
by  this  report  amounted  to  $680,005.80.  Additional  commitments, 
for  which  funds  were  available  in  the  State  Treasury  to  malce 
payments  as  required,  are: 


For  lands  approved  for  purchase  during  1931-33  biennium $ 2,167.17 

For  lands  approved  for  purchase  during  1933-35  biennium 45,211.96 

For  lands  approved  for  purchase  during  fiscal  year  1935-36 144,200.00 

Miscellaneous  items  other  than  for  lands 10,175.00 


Total  commitments $201,754.13 


An  unexpended  and  unobligated  balance  to  the  credit  of  refuges 
and  lands  at  the  end  of  the  biennium  comprised  the  following: 

Operating  reserve  held  as  of  June  1,  1935 $ 70,039.00 

Oversale  of  licenses  to  June  1,  1936 69,160.00 

Unexpended  and  unobligated  balance  from  1935-36  budget 126,401.00 

Amount  lapsed  from  1933-35  biennium  allocated  for  lands 6,000.00 

Refund  for  65  acres  for  which  satisfactory  title  was  not  available  195.00 

Total  unexpended  and  unobligated  balance $271,795.00 

Administrative  and  office  expense,  including  mapping,  for  this 
biennium  amounted  to  $64,571.59,  or  9.5%  of  the  total ; as  against 
$61,611.91  for  the  pre- 
vious biennium,  or  8% 
of  the  total.  The  cost 
of  certain  operations 

■Vnother  view  at  same  camp 

as  for  mapping,  exam- 
ination of  lands  under 
consideration  for  pur- 
chase, securing  of  op- 
tions, technical  serv- 
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ices  in  connection  with  management  of  lands  and  refuges,  etc., 
could  logically  be  charged  to  permanent  investment  and  mainte- 
nance instead  of  administration  but  to  simplify  bookkeeping  such 
costs  have  always  been  charged  to  administration. 

Maintenance  of  State  Game  Lands  and  Primary  Refuges 
amounted  to  $224,330.26,  or  33%  of  the  total.  This  included  all 
maintenance  costs  incurred  on  a total  of  561,531  acres  owned  or 
under  control  of  the  Game  Commission  in  connection  with  the 
system  of  primary  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds.  During 
the  previous  biennium  maintenance  costs  on  472,688  acres 
amounted  to  $199,105.79,  or  25.6%  of  the  total  expenditures.  The 
average  maintenance  cost  per  year  for  the  biennium  just  closed 
was  19.9  per  acre,  as  against  a little  more  than  21.0c  per  acre  for 
the  previous  biennium.  The  use  of  relief  labor  during  the  bien- 
nium just  closed  helped  materially  in  reducing  maintenance 
expenditures. 

During  the  last  biennium  $11,586.11  was  expended  in  expand- 
ing and  maintaining  the  Auxiliary  Refuge  System,  comprising 
64,149  acres,  of  which  24,046  acres  were  within  63  refuges.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  biennium  the  cost  of  the  Auxiliary  System, 
comprising  52  refuges  within  57,924  acres,  amounted  to  $3,057.94. 
The  average  cost  per  year  for  the  last  biennium  was  9c  per  acre, 
as  against  2.6c  per  acre  per  year  for  the  previous  biennium.  In 
this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
more  new  auxiliary  refuges  established  during  the  last  biennium 
than  during  the  previous  two  years,  and  for  this  reason  the  per 
acre  cost  was  much  higher  for  the  last  biennium.  Attention  is 
further  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  establishing  new  aux- 
iliary refuges  is  not  considered  permanent  investment  since  most 
of  them  are  on  leased  lands  and  therefore  of  a temporary  nature. 

Of  the  total  expenditures,  $44,535.57  or  6.5%  was  paid  to  the 
respective  counties  and  townships  in  which  State  Game  Lands  are 
situated  to  cover  statutory  fixed  charges  in  lieu  of  taxes.  One  cent 
per  acre  is  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  for  county  purposes,  two 
cents  per  acre  to  the  townships  for  road  purposes,  and  two  cents 
to  the  townships  for  school  purposes. 

The  recently  adopted  policy,  that  of  curtailing  land  purchases 
and  placing  greater  emphasis  on  improving  present  holdings  and 
expanding  the  refuge  system  in  agricultural  territory,  will  result 
in  a decidedly  different  financial  picture  in  the  future.  The  per- 
centage of  expenditure  for  permanent  investment  will  be  much 
lower.  Maintenance  costs  per  acre  will  be  higher,  and  of  course  the 
percentage  of  total  expenditures  correspondingly  higher.  Likewise, 
administrative  and  office  expenditures  can  be  expected  to  increase. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Activities  of  the  Bureau  quite  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
two  principal  functions;  one  dealing  with  the  procurement  of 
lands  by  purchase  or  lease;  the  other  their  management,  including 
the  creation  of  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds,  development 
and  maintenance.  Until  recently  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  per- 
sonally handled  acquisition  activities  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempted to  keep  in  close  touch  with  management  activities  handled 
by  the  Assistant  Director. 

After  carefully  considering  present  and  future  administrative 
needs  of  the  Bureau,  especially  since  its  program  of  activities  was 
being  greatly  expanded,  the  Board  created  an  additional  assistant 
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directorship  and  set  up  two  sub-divisions  in  the  Bureau,  to  han- 
dle respectively  two  principal  functions.  James  N.  Morton,  with 
the  new  title  Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  Management,  heads 
one  Division,  and  R.  A.  McCachran,  Game  Land  Engineer  since 
1930,  became  Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  Land  Acquisition, 
heading  the  other  Division. 

LANDS  GROUPED  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

A plan  for  grouping  together  all  Game  I^ands  and  Refuge  units 
within  a specified  territory  and  placing  a Refuge  Keeper  in  charge 
of  each  group  for  protection,  development  and  management  in 
general  had  been  advocated  for  a number  of  years  by  certain  of 
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the  Bureau’s  adminis- 
trative personnel.  The 
plan  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Board 
on  April  9,  1936,  set- 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
biiildini?  road  on 
State  Game  l.<ands. 
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ting  up  44  groups  with 
the  understanding 
that  the  number  of 
Refuge  Keepers  be  in- 
creased from  38  to  44, 
and  that  the  plan  be  put  into  effect  as  rapidly  as  arrangements 
could  be  made.  The  additional  Refuge  Keepers  required  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  appointed  from  the  Game  Commission  Training 
School. 

The  basic  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  were: 

1.  To  make  it  possible  to  more  thoroughly  and  system- 
atically develop  and  improve  all  land  and  refuge  units 
by  having,  as  Refuge  Keepers,  men  especially  trained 
for  this  particular  type  of  work  to  manage  them. 

2.  To  simplify  administration  from  the  Harrisburg  Of- 
ice,  as  well  as  by  Division  Supervisors. 

3.  To  relieve  District  Game  Protectors,  at  least  in  part,  of 
the  responsibility  of  managing  and  improving  land 
and  refuge  units,  since  they  have  enough  to  do  with- 
out having  such  an  additional  burden  being  imposed 
upon  them.  However,  District  Game  Protectors  and 
Refuge  Keepers  are  required  to  fully  cooperate  one 
with  the  other. 

The  system  for  managing  refuge  and  land  units  had  become 
antiquated,  lacked  sys- 
tem, and  was  by  no 
means  efficient  or  com- 
pletely effective.  Too 
many  land  units  were 

'i'riiil  on  State  Gnmc 
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not  given  all  of  the 
attention  they  should 
have  had,  whereas,  in 
many  instances,  one 
Refuge  Keeper  was  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  care  of  one  primary  refuge  on  State  Forest 
Lands,  or  for  one  block  of  State  Game  Lands  with  one  or  more 
refuges  thereon.  At  the  same  time  a great  many  similar  units 
were  left  for  such  attention  as  District  Game  Protectors  could 
give  them.  This  does  not  mean  that  District  Game  Protectors 
were  not  efficient,  or  lacked  interest  in  managing  land  units.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  did  not  have  enough  time  to  devote 
to  this  particular  kind  of  work.  The  Commission  is  not  financial- 
ly able  to  employ  a Keeper  for  each  land  or  refuge  unit,  and  in 
fact  many  are  of  small  size,  requiring  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion, and  for  which  the  employment  of  a Keeper  would  not  be 
justified. 

The  “Group  Management  Plan,”  as  it  is  commonly  called,  places 
all  but  a very  few  land  and  refuge  units  under  the  care  of  Refuge 
Keepers,  relieving  District  Protectors  of  direct  responsibility  for 
management,  except  for  the  few  outlying  units.  Some  of  the 
groups  cover  a county,  while  others  include  units  in  portions  of 
several  counties. 

In  determining  the  territory  to  be  included  within  each  of  the 
44  managerial  groups  it  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  consider  the 
existence  and  location  of  Commission-owned  refuge  headquarters 
buildings,  no  two  of  which  could  be  within  any  one  group  terri- 
tory. Another  point  to  which  attention  is  invited  is  that  in  arrang- 
ing the  groups  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  each  group  entirely 
within  one  Supervisory  Division  so  that  no  one  Refuge  Keeper 
would  be  responsible  to  more  than  one  Supervisor. 

The  Board  fully  realizes  that  Refuge  keepers’  auto  mileages 
under  group  management  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  hereto- 
fore, but  it  is  believed  the  increased  efficiency  will  justify  it. 
Many  of  the  smaller  units,  and  particularly  the  auxiliaries,  may 
not  require  the  attention  of  refuge  keepers  more  than  once  or 
twice  a month,  other  units  will,  of  course,  require  more  attention, 
depending  on  many  and  varied  conditions  and  circumstances,  such 
as  the  size  of  the  units,  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  improve 
game  conditions,  whether  or  not  infractions  of  the  law  are  com- 
mon, etc.,  etc. 

ACQUISITION  OF  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

The  aggregate  area  of  State  Game  Lands,  all  bought  and  paid 
for  with  hunters’  money,  passed  the  half  million  acre  mark  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  biennium.  At  the  close  of  the  biennium 
deeds  to  the  Commonwealth  totalled  507,406.4  acres,  with  a total 
consideration  of  $1,821,368.92.  A very  conservative  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  507,406.4  acres,  not  including  buildings,  is  $2,- 
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291,847.28.  This  acreage  is  contained  in  exactly  100  blocks  of 
State  Game  Lands,  distributed  through  52  of  the  67  counties  of 
the  State.  Most  of  the  blocks  are  made  up  of  a number  of  tracts, 
each  representing  a separate  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  Common- 
wealth. The  number  of  deeds  represented  by  this  large  acreage 
total  550. 

All  deeds  have  been  recorded  in  the  respective  county  court 
houses.  They  are  likewise  all  transcribed  and  indexed  in  large 
substantial  books,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Offices  of  the 
Recorders  of  Deeds,  for  permanent  record  in  the  office  of  the 
Game  Commission.  This  recording  system  was  adopted  three 
years  ago  and  is  carefully  kept  up  to  date  at  all  times.  After  deeds 
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are  recorded  the  originals,  in  accordance  with  law,  are  filed  in 
the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  in  the  Capitol. 

During  the  biennium  just  closed  106  tracts,  representing  108 
deeds,  totaling  80,831.6  acres  and  distributed  through  34  counties 
became  State  Game  Lands.  The  108  grantors  were  paid  a total 
of  $280,337.75,  the  consideration  specified  in  the  deeds  which 
was  in  accordance  with  the  respective  per  acre  prices  agreed  to  by 
the  Board  and  specified  in  the  purchase  contracts. 

At  the  end  of  the  biennium  a total  of  43,644  acres  additional 
were  under  contract  for  purchase,  of  which  450.1  acres  were  ap- 
proved for  purchase  during  the  1931-33  biennium,  9,538.1  acres 
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during  the  1933-1935  biennium,  and  33,655.9  acres  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1936. 

During  the  biennium  covered  by  this  report  the  Board  approved 
the  purchase  of  148  tracts  comprising  approximately  76,410  acres, 
title  for  a part  of  which  has  been  conveyed. 

The  average  price  paid  for  the  507,406.4  acres  acquired  since 
1920  was  $3.59  per  acre,  and  the  average  for  the  80,831.6  acres 
acquired  during  the  biennium  just  closed  was  $3.47  per  acre. 

Attention  is  invited  to  three  tabulations  appended  to  this  report. 
Table  1 shows  the  acreage  purchased  in  each  of  the  52  counties. 
The  acreage  in  each  of  the  100  blocks  acquired  to  date,  and  the 
cost  of  same,  will  be  found  in  Table  2. 

The  investment  in  lands  naturally  includes  costs  incurred  by 
their  examination  to  determine  their  desirability  for  game  pur- 
poses, securing  options  containing  the  most  favorable  conditions 
to  the  sportsmen  of  the  State  and  the  Game  Commission,  title 
searching  and  conveyancing,  and  boundary  line  surveys.  Title  and 
survey  costs  in  recent  years  have  been  included  in  the  permanent 
investment  account,  but  to  simplify  bookkeeping  no  separate  ac- 
counts were  kept  of  expenditures  for  land  examining  and  securing 
options.  Title  and  survey  costs  for  the  507,406  acres  conveyed 
amount  to  more  than  $200,000.00,  and  land  examinations  and 
securing  options  would  amount  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  ad- 
ditional, all  chargeable  to  permanent  investment  or  capital. 

One  Land  Acquisition  Assistant  was  regularly  employed  to  aid 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  in  examining  lands  and  in  securing 
options.  The  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  and  many  field 
officers  also  devoted  considerable  time  and  effort  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  new  Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  Land  Acquisition 
now  relieves  the  Director  from  handling  the  innumerable  details 
connected  with  this  work. 

The  per-acre  expense  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  Game  Lands, 
including  examination  of  the  lands,  securing  options,  boundary 
line  surveys  and  abstracting  titles,  is  now  somewhat  higher  than 
in  earlier  years.  This  is  readily  explained.  During  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  the  land  purchase  program  it  was  customary 
to  purchase  tracts  of  large  forest  acreage  in  one  ownership,  but 
during  the  past  few  years,  in  order  to  secure  small  game  territory, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  buy  many  small  contiguous  tracts  to 
make  up  blocks  of  a practical  size.  This  existing  policy  involves 
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much  more  difficult  and  expensive  procedure,  greatly  increasing 
the  per  acre  cost.  Experience  has  proven  conclusively  that  just 
as  much,  and  often  more,  time  and  effort  is  required  to  secure  an 
option  for  a one-hundred  acre  tract  than  was  required  for  a tract 
containing  several  thousand  acres,  and  so  many  more  options  are 
required.  Likewise,  the  per-acre  cost  for  surveying  and  title  ab- 
stracting is  much  higher  where  small  contiguous  tracts  are  con- 
cerned. 

However,  since  most  of  the  game  land  acreage  so  far  acquired 
is  large  game  territory,  represented  by  forest  lands,  it  is  only 
right  and  proper  that  small  game  territory,  represented  largely 
by  marginal  farms,  now  be  purchased  wherever  possible.  This 
plan  has  been  observed  for  several  years  and  is  now  being  con- 
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centrated  upon.  It  presents  innumerable  difficulties.  Very  little 
trouble  is  encountered  in  securing  widely  distributed  hundred- 
acre  marginal  or  abandoned  farms  in  the  more  remote  regions, 
but  tracts  so  small  are  of  comparatively  little  benefit  to  sports- 
men, except  perhaps  very  small  groups.  Likewise  they  would,  if 
acquired,  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  administer,  improve  and 
maintain.  As  a matter  of  fact,  up  to  this  time  it  has  been  possible 
to  secure  very  few  such  contiguous  farms  of  sufficient  acreage  to 
be  of  anj^  practical  use,  and  at  prices  the  Board  is  justified  ir 
paying  for  lands  to  be  used  merely  for  game  purposes. 
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According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  there 
are  191,284  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  having  an  average  of  82.9 
acres  each  and  a value  of  $54.35  per  acre.  Their  average  values, 
according  to  this  estimate,  in  the  southeast  and  southwest  corners 
of  the  State  are: 


Southeast: 
Berks  

. ..$  68.25  per  acre 

Southeast: 
Lebanon  

. .$  69.07  per  acre 

Bucks  

134.57  per  acre 

I.ehigh  

89.73  per  acre 

Chester  .... 

137.06  per  acre 

Montgomery  . 

228.11  per  acre 

Dauphin  .... 

57.35  per  acre 

Northampton 

83.11  per  acre 

Delaware  . . . 

212.47  per  acre 

Philadelphia  . 

. . 1,411.94  per  acre 

Lancaster  . . . 

115.76  per  acre 

York 

61.87  per  acre 

Southwest: 
Allegheny  . . 

$44.15  per  acre 

Southwest: 
Indiana  

Armstrong  . 

35.81  per  acre 

Lawrence  . . . 

62.11  per  acre 

Beaver  

58.62  per  acre 

Somerset  . . . 

34.67  per  acre 

Butler  

56.47  per  acre 

Washington  . 

Fayette  .... 

Westmoreland 

....  60.04  per  acre 

Greene  

The  average  values  in  themselves  indicate  the  almost  hopeless 
possibility  of  acquiring  even  the  poorest  farms  for  Game  Lands 
in  those  sections,  so  all  concerned  may  as  well  face  the  facts. 

The  Board’s  present  policy,  as  adopted  April  9,  1936,  in  con- 
nection with  the  land  purchase  program  is; — 

1.  In  forest  territory,  to  confine  its  purchases  to: 

(a)  Interior  holdings. 

(b)  Filling  out  present  purchase  units  to  a reasonable  size, 
preferably  not  over  10,000  acres  in  a block. 

(c)  Straightening  out  property  lines. 

(d)  Tracts  needed  for  wild  turkeys,  grouse,  squirrels,  rac- 
coons and  other  small  forest  species. 

2.  To  continue  its  utmost  efforts  to  acquire  lands  remote  from 
extensive  forest  regions,  especially  in  the  southeastern  and 
southwestern  counties. 

ENGINEERING  ACTIVITIES 

These  activities  comprise  both  field  and  office  work.  Most  of  the 
field  work  has  to  do  with  surveying  the  boundary  lines  of  each 
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tract  being  purchased,  and 
marking  the  outside  lines  and 
corners  of  each  block.  Two 
salaried  land  surveyors  were 
regularly  employed  on  this 
work  and  a third  on  a per 
diem  basis  part  of  the  time. 

Ninety-eight  tracts  under 
contract  for  purchase,  located 
in  41  counties,  and  compris- 
ing 50,695.2  acres,  were  sur- 
veyed. The  total  length  of  the 
finally  located  and  marked 
boundary  lines  amounted  to 
473.1  miles.  The  cost  of  this 
work,  not  including  mapping 
or  the  chief  engineer’s  salary, 
amounted  to  $28,876.66,  or  an 
average  of  57c  per  acre. 
Surveys  were  also  made  of  52  refuges  in  19  counties,  totalling 
17,624  acres.  The  total  length  of  their  boundary  lines  was  165.6 
miles. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  surveys  were  made  for  five  proposed 
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dams,  two  bridges,  three  roads  and  several  W.  P.  A.  projects. 

Four  draftsmen  were  regularly  employed  in  the  office  in  pre- 
paring the  innumerable  maps,  drafts,  etc.  required  in  connection 
with  lands  purchased,  their  management  and  publication  in  the 


“Game  News.” 

The  prepared  a great  many 
warrant  maps  used  in  con- 
junction with  each  of  the  sur- 
veys and  title  examinations. 
This  work  includes  the  search- 
ing of  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Affairs 
and  plotting  and  tracing  said 
data  into  connected  warrant 
maps. 

After  the  surveys  were  com- 
pleted and  preliminary  drafts 
prepared  by  the  surveyors, 
final  detailed  maps  were 
plotted,  traced,  and  checked 
in  the  drafting  room.  Blue 
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prints  are  available  for  all  lands  surveyed  during  the  biennium. 

The  actual  acreage  in  each  tract  was  calculated  and  checked 
before  being  incorporated  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Drafting  of  standard  sized  maps  of  State  Game  Lands,  24"  x 
36",  following  a system  previously  adopted,  was  continued  during 
the  period.  Maps  of  this  size  require  a scale  of  either  2,000  or 
3,000  feet  to  the  inch  and  are  reduced  by  pantograph  from  the 
original  larger  scale  maps. 
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Twenty-four  maps  of  Game  Lands  were  prepared  for  reproduc- 
tion in  the  “Game  News,”  to  a size  of  22"  x 28",  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  standard  maps,  were  prepared  from  original  surveys 
and  other  available  data.  In  addition,  many  drawings  were  made 
for  the  “Game  News”  to  accompany  articles  which  appeared 
therein. 

Designs  and  construction  plans  were  prepared  for  the  following- 
proposed  projects,  some  of  which,  unfortunately,  were  never  used: 

Dams : 

State  Game  Lands  No.  26,  Cambria  County 
State  Game  Lands  No.  54,  Jefferson  County 
State  Game  Lands  No.  56,  Bucks  County 
John  S.  Fisher  Game  Farm,  Montgomery  County 
Turkey  Farm,  Juniata  County. 

Bridges : 

Primary  Refuge  No.  5,  Westmoreland  County 
John  S.  Fisher  Game  Farm,  Montgomery  County 
and  miscellaneous  Works  Progress  Administration  ProJ 
ects  on  Game  Farms  and  Game  Lands. 

TITLE  ABSTRACTING  AND  CONVEYANCING 

The  long  established  policy  of  the  Board,  that  of  safeguarding 
the  sportsmen’s  interests  by  searching  the  chain  of  title  for  each 
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tract  of  land  approved  for  purchase,  continues.  Each  title  is  care 
fully  searched  back  to  the  time  the  patent,  or  first  deed,  was 
issued  to  the  original  owner.  Such  an  examination  produces  a 
complete  history  of  all  transactions  which  in  any  way  affect  the 
title,  and  the  notes  are  typed  into  an  abstract  for  permanent 
record.  All  abstracts  of  title  are  bound,  numbered  and  indexed. 

Four  title  abstractors  were  regularly  employed  in  searching 
court  house  records  and  preparing  the  abstracts.  Three  regularly 
employed  stenographer-clerks,  and  occasionally  extra  stenographic 
assistance,  are  required  to  type  the  abstracts. 

When  a title  abstract  is  completed  it  is  reviewed  by  a Special 
Deputy  Attorney  General  regularly  assigned  to  and  paid  by  the 
Game  Commission.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  determine  whether 
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or  not  a title  is  sound  and  marketable,  or  where  defects  in  the 
chain  are  discovered  to  advise  the  land  owner  how,  if  possible, 
they  may  be  corrected  to  make  the  title  marketable.  He  likewise 
is  responsible  for  the  preparation  and  execution  of  all  deeds  of 
conveyance  and  making  settlements  with  the  many  grantors. 

During  this  biennium  109  contracts,  involving  80,831.6  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  and  one  Game  Farm  of  142.1  acres,  were  set- 
tled. In  addition  title  searching  and  abstracting  of  27  contracts, 
involving  18,129.5  acres,  were  in  various  degrees  of  completion. 
The  Special  Deputy  Attorney  General  was  also  engaged  in  a num- 
ber of  legal  activities  affecting  State  Game  Lands  in  one  way  or 
another,  such  as  preparing  right-of-way  agreements,  releases, 
leases,  quitclaim  notices,  etc. 


The  cost  of  title  abstracting  and  conveyancing  amounted  to 
$45,386.89,  which  includes  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  Special 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  abstractors,  stenographers,  etc.  A por- 
tion of  this  expenditure  was  incurred  against  incompleted  cases 
not  reflected  in  the  80,831.6  acres  conveyed.  However,  a portion 
of  the  acreage  conveyed  during  this  biennium  had  been  examined 
and  abstracted  during  the  previous  biennium,  the  cost  of  which  is 
not  reflected  in  the  $45,386.89.  Assuming  that  one  balances  the 
other,  which  may  or  may  not  be  absolutely  true,  but  is  relatively 
so,  the  average  cost  for  title  work  was  just  a little  more  than  56c 
per  acre. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  STATE 
GAME  LANDS  AND  REFUGES 

Of  special  importance  to  sportsmen  is  the  gradual  changing 
policy  from  that  of  placing  emphasis  on  the  land  purchase  pro- 
gram to  that  of  more  intensive  and  more  systematic  development 
of  the  half  million  acres  of  State  Game  Lands,  and  to  a somewhat 
lesser  extent  the  many  Primary  Refuges  on  State  Forests.  De- 
velopments and  improvements,  in  general,  include: 

1.  Development  of  a better  environment  for  wildlife  by 
increasing  food  and  cover. 

2.  Expansion  of  the  refuge  system. 

3.  Construction  and  maintenance  of  fire  protection  roads 
and  trails,  maintenance  of  refuge  lines,  and  opening 
up  and  maintenance  of  the  outside  lines  of  lands  pui'- 
chased. 

4.  Construction  and  maintenance  of  Refuge  Keepers’ 
Headquarters. 

5.  Improvement  of  streams  to  provide  better  fishing  and 
to  conserve  water  supply. 

6.  Control  of  forest  fires. 

An  abundance  of  natural  food  is  one  of  the  first  requirements 
of  wildlife  on  any  area.  In  fact,  game  management  is  largely  a 
problem  of  food  supply  and  adequate  cover.  The  larger  the  quan- 
tity of  the  right  kind  of  food  and  cover  on  a given  area  the  largei’ 
the  crop  of  game  which  it  will  support.  Efforts  to  improve  food 
and  cover  conditions  have  been  made  for  many  years  but  not  as 
systematically  and  intensively  as  now  being  conducted. 

FOOD  AND  COVER  DEVELOPMENT 

Not  all  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands  are  now  in  need  of  special 
food  and  cover  development,  and  treatment  of  various  blocks  re- 
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quiring  immediate  attention  differ,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  land  and  the  species  of 
game  populating  it.  In  general,  such  devel 
opment  consists  of : 

1.  Liberation  or  release 

Trail  on  game  cuttings,  especially 

lands  planted  to  . . . 

I.iiek«heat  m the  vicinity  of 

wild  grapevines,  bit- 
tersweet vines,  thorn  apples,  haw- 

thorns, elderberries,  blackberries,  su- 
mac, and  other  small-sized  game  food 
producing  plants. 

2.  In  forest  territory,  the  cutting  of  trees 
on  strips  or  plots  to  stimulate  sprout 
growth  which  in  turn  supplies  browse  for  deer,  as 
well  as  to  stimulate  the  production  of  berry  and  nut- 
producing  shrubs  for  small  game. 

3.  Transplanting  nut  and  berry-producing  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  from  thickets  to  spots  where  they  can  be 
expected  to  grow. 

4.  Planting  evergreen  trees  in  plots  or  strips  to  provide 
cover. 

5.  Seeding  tillable  areas  with  grains  and  legumes  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  to  furnish  food 
for  wild  turkeys,  ruffed  grouse  and  other  small  species 
desiring  such  food. 

6.  Constructing  feeding  shelters  for  winter  use. 


Deer  in  game  refuge 


A total  of  465,175  seedling  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  on 
State  Game  Lands  and  Refuges  during  this  biennium,  mostly  by 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camps.  Included  in  the  planting  were 
2,425  Asiatic  Chestnuts,  of  several  varieties,  secured  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Experimental  planting 
of  the  Asiatic  chestnut  was  started  in  1930  and  continued  in  sub- 
sequent years.  They  are  supposed  to  be  immune  from  chestnut 
blight  and  if  this  proves  to  be  a fact  they  should  be  widely  planted 
throughout  the  State  in  an  effort  to  replace,  in  as  far  as  possible, 
the  native  chestnut  almost  exterminated  by  the  blight. 

A nursery  of  approximately  five  acres  was  started  in  Snyder 
County  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  experiments  with  blight 
resistant  chestnut.  In  addition  to  chestnuts,  seedlings  of  various 
other  game  food  producing  shrubs  and  vines  will  be  raised  for 
planting,  but  only  on  State  Game  Lands  and  Game  Refuges.  Avail- 
able funds  will  not  permit  supplying  them  for  planting  elsewhere. 

Approximately  7,000  apple  trees  on  Game  Lands  were  pruned 
and  also  released  from  suppression  by  the  removal  of  competitive 
growth  around  them.  Such  cuttings  let  in  sunlight  which  the  trees 
need  to  produce  an  abundance  of  good  fruit,  so  essential  for  wild- 
life. Release  cuttings  were  also  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  in- 
numerable hawthorns,  grapevines,  and  other  game  food  producing 
shrubs  for  the  purpose  of  developing  natural  game  food  plots. 

A great  many  small  areas  or  plots  were  planted  to  grains, 
grasses  and  legumes  to  increase  the  game  food  supply.  The  ma- 
terial planted  included  buckwheat,  lespedezia,  millet,  Michigan 
Food  Patch  Mixture,  and  other  varieties  of  seeds.  It  is  planned 
greatly  to  expand  the  food  spot  seeding  program  during  1936,  and 
for  this  purpose  many  old  clearings  have  been  prepared  for 
seedings. 

Innumerable  feeding  shelters  were  constructed  and  supplied 
with  grain  during  winter  months.  Considerable  work  of  this 
nature  was  performed  by  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camps  and 
other  relief  organizations.  C.  C.  C.  Camps,  not  only  the  few  on 
Game  Lands,  but  throughout  the  State  performed  a splendid  job 
during  the  unusually  severe  winter  of  1935-36  by  carrying  many 
tons  of  feed  to  game.  In  many  instances  tractors  and  trucks  were 
used  to  break  through  the  deep  crusted  snow  which  covered  all 
roads,  to  reach  distant  points  from  where  the  C.  C.  C.  boys  then 
carried  bags  of  grain  and  other  food  on  their  backs  to  places 
wildlife  was  most  in  need  of  it. 

The  C.  C.  C.  Camps  on  Game  Lands,  as  well  as  some  on  not  too 
distant  State  Forests,  made  release  cuttings,  thinnings,  and  plant- 
ed seedlings  on  Game  Lands  to  improve  the  environment  for 
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game.  Much  more  of  this  kind  of  work  is  planned  for  future 
C.  C.  C.  work  periods. 

To  stimulate  additional  interest  in  food  planting  among  sports- 
men’s organizations  and  individuals  interested  in  wildlife,  several 
articles  on  the  subject  were  written  for  publication  in  the  “Game 
News.’’  Bulletin  No.  11,  “More  Food  for  Upland  Game,”  was  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  and  10,000  copies  printed  for  distribution. 


EXPANDING  THE  REFUGE  SYSTEM 

A survey  of  the  wild  turkey  situation  made  during  the  winter 
of  1934  indicated  conclusively  the  need  for  greater  protection 
against  killing  off  seed  stock,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  providing 
safe  retreats  for  game-farm  raised  birds  when  liberated  for 
stocking.  To  aid  in  taking  care  of  this  situation,  it  was  decided  to 
establish  many  refuges  of  small  size  throughout  the  turkey  range. 
Likewise  it  was  decided  to  establish  additional  refuges,  especially 
for  small  game,  in  territory  opened  up  by  the  construction  of 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  roads. 

The  following  refuges  were  established  during  the  biennium: 

PRIMARIES 


Serial 

Serial 

No. 

County 

Acreage 

No. 

County 

Acreage 

3-B 

Franklin  

..  520 

41 

Bedford  

405 

3-C 

Adams  

..  270 

43 

Chester  

200 

3-D 

Franklin  

..  215 

50 

Somerset  

398 

3-E 

Franklin  

..  178 

53 

Fulton  

407 

3-F 

Franklin  

..  172 

63-B 

Clarion  

101 

3-G 

Adams-Cumberland  .... 

..  234 

64 

Potter  

1,008 

4-B 

Perry  

..  299 

67 

Huntingdon  

185 

4-C 

Perry  

..  213 

73-B 

Bedford  

565 

4-D 

Perry  

..  195 

73-C 

Huntingdon  

400 

4-E 

Perry  

..  270 

73-D 

Blair  

358 

4-F 

Perry  

..  275 

73-E 

Blair  

303 

4-G 

Per  ry-Northumber  land 

373 

75-A 

Lycoming  

493 

6-B 

Centre  

..  436 

75-B 

Lycoming  

533 

9-B 

Huntingdon  

..  230 

75-C 

Lycoming  

336 

9-C 

Huntingdon  

..  252 

81 

Huntingdon  

100 

9-D 

Huntingdon  

..  223 

84-B 

Northumberland  

248 

9-E 

Huntingdon  

..  327 

85 

Crawford  

141 

9-F 

Huntingdon  

..  250 

88 

Perry  

241 

9-G 

Centre  

..  222 

92 

Centre  

151 

10 

Crawford  

..3.670 

97-A 

Bedford  

9 ^ c; 

22-B 

Union  

..  241 

97-B 

Centre  

295 

22-C 

Union  

..  658 

99 

Huntingdon  

380 

22-D 

Union  

..  667 

100 

Centre  

295 

26-B 

Bedford  

..  206 

105 

Armstrong  

150 

32-B 

Huntingdon  

..  261 

107 

Juniata  

530 

32-C 

Huntingdon  

..  225 

32-D 

Huntingdon  

..  345 

32-E 

Huntingdon  

..  196 

53 

Total  

20,191 

AUXILIARIES 


Serial 

No.  County  Acreage 

77  Montour  100 

78  Blair  298 

79  Mifflin  142 

80  Mifflin  108 

81  Mifflin  214 

82  Cameron  990 

83  Snyder  666 

85  Clinton  231 

86  Clearfield  130 

87  Pulton-Bedford  186 

88  Fulton  230 


Serial 

No.  County  .4creage 

89  Somerset  744 

90  Franklin  178 

91  Lvcoming'  670 

92  Bedford  467 

93  Bedford  400 

94  Clearfield  180 

95  Clearfield  330 

96  Clarion  150 

97  Cambria  100 


Total 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Auxiliaries  Numbers  41  and  48  were 
relocated  on  better  game  sites.  Auxiliaries  Numbers  28,  15,  29, 
35,  36,  40,  27,  56  and  59  were  abandoned. 

The  cost  of  establishing  the  53  new  primary  refuges  amounted 
to  $14,925.60,  and  the  20  auxiliaries  $6,735.58,  or  a general 
average  of  81c  per  acre. 

Cooperative  Farm  Game  Refuges:  In  an  effort  to  expand  the 
refuge  system  into  agricultural  territory,  the  Board  agreed  to  try 
out,  as  an  experiment,  a Cooperative  Farm-Game  Refuge  plan  in 
four  counties  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State,  and  four  in  the 
southwest  corner.  The  counties  are  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Butler  and  Washington.  Authority 
of  law  is  contained  in  the  Auxiliary  Refuge  Act  and  the  plan  is 
being  developed  on  the  following  basis: 

(a)  Lease  blocks  of  contiguous  farm  lands  of  200  to 
3,000  acres,  or  more,  for  a period  of  ten  years  with- 
out rental,  and  establish  numerous  small  refuges  2 
to  50  acres  each,  with  the  understanding  that  not 
over  1/3  of  the  leased  area  shall  be  devoted  to 
refuges,  and  the  remainder  to  be  open  to  public 
hunting,  except  around  buildings. 

(b)  Refuge  units  to  be  appropriately  posted,  and  wher- 
ever deemed  advisable  or  practicable  to  fence  with 
large  mesh  hog  wire  about  five  feet  high. 

(c)  Post  safety  zone  150  yards  around  occupied  build- 
ings, supplying  necessary  posts  and  notices,  and  in- 
struct the  Board’s  officers  to  enforce  both  refuge 
and  safety  zone  laws. 

(d)  Such  refuges  to  be  stocked  as  necessary,  game  fed 
in  winter,  and  landowners  to  be  encouraged  to  im- 
prove game  habitat  by  being  allowed,  including 
members  of  their  family,  to  trap  surplus  birds  or 
animals,  or  to  raise  game,  at  a price  per  head  to  be 
fixed  annually,  for  stocking  elsewhere. 

(e)  Surplus  game  to  be  trapped  out  of  funds  for  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  game. 

$50,000  was  set  up  in  the  budget  in  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and 
Lands  for  leasing,  developing,  and  maintaining  these  refuges. 
Work  on  the  plan  was  quickly  started  and  by  the  end  of  the 
biennium  the  first  Cooperative  Farm  Game  Refuge  Project,  lo- 
cated in  Chester  County,  was  in  process  of  development. 
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The  employment  of  one  additional  Land  Acquisition  Assistant 
to  aid  in  developing  the  cooperative  farm  game  refuge  plan  was 
authorized.  Pymatuning  Refuge : One  of  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments during  this  biennium  was  the  culmination  of  a plan 
previously  laid  and  carefully  fostered  for  about  eight  years,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  (Primary  Number 
10)  in  Crawford  County,  containing  2,500  acres  of  water  and 
1,170  acres  of  land  and  marsh.  It  was  originally  intended  primarily 
for  the  protection  of  wild  waterfowl,  especially  during  their 
migratory  flights,  but  the  1,170  acres  of  land  and  marsh  included 
within  the  refuge  constitutes  an  ideal  habitat  for  ruffed  grouse, 
ringneck  pheasants,  woodcock,  cottontail  rabbits,  squirrels  and 
other  upland  game. 


Photo  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Apgar 

Marsh  within  the  recently  established  Pymatuning  water  fowl  refuge 


This  refuge  bids  fair  to  out-rival  any  other  refuge  of  its  kind 
and  size  in  the  country,  and  is  the  only  migratory  bird  refuge 
under  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Even  now 
thousands  of  persons  are  attracted  to  its  borders  where  at  almost 
any  time  of  the  year  various  species  of  wild  waterfowl  may  be 
seen.  Its  educational  possibilities  are  unlimited  and  their  develop- 
ment is  now  under  consideration. 

To  augment  the  natural  food,  already  fairly  abundant  in  the 
dam  and  marsh,  the  following  were  purchased  and  planted  in  the 
fall  of  1935 : 

Wild  Rice  Seed,  400  lbs.;  Wild  Duck  Millet,  800  lbs.;  American 
Lotus  Seed,  100  lbs.;  Wampee  Seed,  100  lbs.;  Muskgrass  Seed 
Pores,  20  bushels. 

In  the  spring  of  1936  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  Migratory 
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Waterfowl  Division,  generously  furnished  the  following  which 
was  immediately  planted ; 

Wild  Millet  Seed,  150  lbs. ; Sago  Pondweed  Seed,  50  lbs. ; Smart- 
weed  Seed,  100  lbs.;  Burreed  Seed,  50  lbs.;  Water  Plantain  Seed 
50  lbs. ; Duck  Potato,  5,000  bulbs.* 

ROADS,  TRAILS,  BOUNDARY  LINES,  ETC. 

Boundary  lines  surrounding  all  game  refuges  are  brushed  out 
to  a width  of  six  to  ten  feet  and  mowed  annually.  To  provide 
better  protection  for  State  Game  Lands  and  to  make  them  accessi- 
ble, certain  strategically  located  roads  are  opened  up,  recon- 
structed wherever  possible,  drained,  and  maintained  in  driveable 
condition.  Trails  are  also  brushed  out  for  fire  protection  purposes 
as  time  and  funds  permit.  Likewise,  the  outside  boundary  lines  of 
State  Game  Lands,  wherever  essential  for  fire  protection  purposes 
are  brushed  out  to  a width  of  about  four  feet.  Work  of  this  nature 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  taking  advantage  of  relief  labor. 

Not  including  time  and  travel  expense  of  Refuge  Keepers  oi 
relief  labor,  a total  of  $20,819.61  was  expended  for  this  type  oi 
work. 

Four  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camps  are  located  on  State 
Game  Lands  as  follows: 

Camp  Number  101  on  Game  Lands  Numbers  44  and  54 
in  Elk  and  Jefferson  Counties. 

Camp  Number  102  on  Game  Lands  Number  57  in  Wyo- 
ming County. 

Camp  Number  103  on  Game  Lands  Numbers  12  and 
36  in  Bradford  County. 

Camp  Number  104  on  Game  Lands  Number  13  in  Sul- 
livan County. 

A fifth  C.  C.  C.  Camp  had  been  located  on  Number  61  lands  in 
McKean  County  but  was  removed  in  the  fall  of  1935.  All  of  these 
camps  have  been  doing  excellent  work  in  constructing  many  miles 
of  roads  for  which  Game  Commission  funds  were  not  available 
Large  heretofore  inaccessible  areas  have  been  opened  up  for  man- 
agement and  fire  protection  purposes.  Most  of  the  roads  are  closed 
to  vehicular  traffic  by  the  public.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  foi 
this  is  that  otherwise  the  roads  would  soon  become  more  or  less 
impassable  and  practically  useless  should  forest  fires  occur. 


* 4,000  actualfv  planted,  the  remainder  decayed. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Twenty-four  Refuge  Keepers  and  their  families  occupied  build- 
ings located  on  State  Game  Lands  or  on  State  Forests,  most  of 
which  were  constructed  by  the  Game  Commission.  In  such  in- 
stances $120  per  year  is  deducted  from  the  Refuge  Keeper’s  salary 
as  rental  in  accordance  with  a requirement  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  State  Government.  All  other  Refuge  Keepers  resided  in 
their  own  or  rented  homes. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  all  buildings  in  good  condition,  the 
following  major  construction  activities  were  carried  on: 

A new  frame  dwelling  26'  x 42',  containing  9 rooms  and  bath, 
was  constructed  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  54  in  Jefferson  County 
at  the  Game  Commission  Training  School.  It  was  equipped  with  a 
steam  heating  plant,  bathroom  and  kitchen  fixtures,  septic  tank, 
electric  wiring  and  fixtures,  and  all  floors  were  covered  with 
linoleum,  and  cost  complete  $8,881.00. 

At  the  same  location  a barn  53'  x 75'  was  completely  remodeled, 
and  a larger  capacity  steam  heating  boiler,  as  well  as  a larger 
septic  tank,  was  installed. 

A new  dwelling  26'6"  x 26'6",  and  garage,  were  under  construc- 
tion for  use  of  the  Refuge  Keeper  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  57  in 
Wyoming  County. 

A total  of  $15,044.69  was  expended  from  the  75c  fund  for  new 
construction,  and  $7,668.11  for  improving  and  maintaining  Refuge 
Keeper’s  building. 

$175,225.00  is  a conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  buildings, 
allowing  for  depreciation,  on  State  Game  Lands  and  Primary 
Refuges  and  including  the  Game  Commission  Training  School. 

STREAM  IMPROVEMENTS 

Improving  streams  to  provide  better  fishing  and  to  conserve 
water  supply  is  an  important  phase  of  Game  Land  development 
which  has  not  been  given  as  much  attention  in  the  past  as  its  im- 
portance warrants.  Recently,  however,  considerable  work  in  this 
connection  has  been  accomplished. 

An  earth-fill  dam  was  constructed  with  the  aid  of  relief  organi- 
zation on  State  Game  Lands  Number  56  in  Bucks  County,  sub- 
merging about  37  acres.  It  will  provide  some  fishing  and  an  ex- 
cellent resting  place  for  wild  waterfowl  during  migration,  and  in 
all  probability  several  species  of  ducks  will  nest  there. 

Another  dam  of  concrete  and  earth  construction  is  in  process 
of  completion  on  State  Game  Lands  Number  54  in  Jefferson 
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County,  near  the  Game  Protectors  Training  School.  It  is  being 
constructed  by  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camp  101,  operating 
on  those  lands,  and  will  submerge  about  10  acres. 

Innumerable  small  dams  and  water  deflectors  of  various  kinds 
were  placed  in  streams  wherever  aid  was  available.  C.  C.  C. 
Camps,  other  relief  organizations  and  in  a few  instances  groups 
of  sportsmen  performed  much  of  this  work,  but  the  C.  C.  C. 
Camps  especially  were  active.  They  likewise  walled  up  many 
springs  to  make  water  available,  especially  for  drinking  purposes, 
when  flghting  forest  fires. 

FOREST  FIRE  CONTROL 

Salaried  officers  of  the  Game  Commission  devoted  a total  of 
504  hours  in  the  extinguishment  of  forest  fires,  and  were  also 
very  active  in  educational  efforts  among  sportsmen  with  the  hope 
of  preventing  fires.  Every  thinking  sportsman  knows  full  well 
that  forest  and  grass  fires  are  very  destructive  to  wildlife,  and 
the  sooner  all  hunters  realize  this,  the  better  it  will  be  for  game, 
as  well  as  timber.  Hunters  occasionally  are  careless,  others  simpl;v 
lack  interest,  but  all  concerned  should  be  educated  to  the  neces 
sity  of  preventing  fires  or  in  extinguishing  those  which  do  occur 

In  this  connection  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands  prepared 
and  had  printed  10,000  colored  posters  depicting  quail  flying  from 
a forest  fire.  They  were  widely  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

6,047  acres  of  land  either  owned  or  under  control  of  the  Game 
Commission  were  damaged  by  fires.  Of  this,  6,033  acres  were 
centained  in  15  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands. 

DEER  PROOF  FENCES 

The  Game  Commission  under  authority  contained  in  the  Act  of 
June  2,  1923,  P.  L.  489,  as  amended  in  1925,  continued  to  cooperate 
with  private  land  owners  in  the  construction  of  deer  proof  fences 
to  protect  farms,  orchards  and  commercial  truck  patches  from 
material  damage  by  deer. 

13,162  rods  of  deer  proof  fencing  was  furnished  to  50  land 
owners,  in  21  of  the  67  counties  of  the  State.  The  cost  to  the  Game 
Commission  amounted  to  $19,055.43.  The  largest  number  of  ap- 
proved applications  were  in  Pike  County. 
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The  viotini  of  on  overbrowsed  raii^e 


DIVISION  OF  GAME  RESEARCH 
AND  DISTRIBUTION 

Toward  the  close  of  the  biennium,  the  Board  established  a Divi- 
sion of  Game  Research  and  Distribution.  The  new  division  was 
formed  to  carry  out  certain  functions  which  had  formerly  been 
handled  by  several  different  bureaus. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  Division  is  concerned  with  two  closely 
related  functions,  namely,  game  research  and  game  distribution. 
The  research  work  will  deal  chiefly  with  ecological  problems,  the 
study  of  which  will  not  only  give  a sound  guide  for  restocking 
activities,  but  also  will  aid  in  the  development  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s general  management  program. 

The  research  program  has  been  well  started.  Field  investiga- 
tions have  brought  to  light  many  facts  of  special  interest  and 
value,  while  detailed  experimental  work  has  disclosed  other  facts 
and  has  demonstrated  certain  principles  which  may  be  practically 
applied.  As  various  stages  of  the  outlined  program  have  been  com- 
pleted, full  reports  of  the  same  have  appeared  in  the  GAME 
NEWS.  Among  them  will  be  found  articles  on  different  phases  of 
the  deer  problem  and  similar  items  of  current  interest,  the  high- 
lights of  which  are  briefly  summarized  below. 

(1)  A detailed  study  of  the  ringneck  pheasant  within  the 
Commonwealth  was  made  and  a full  report  of  the  same 
was  presented  to  the  Board. 
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( 2 ) A comprehen- 
sive investigation 
of  the  weights  and 
food  habits  of 
grouse,  pheasants 
and  quail  has  been 


Weighing  an 
antieriess  deer. 
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instituted.  The 
average  weights 
of  g r o u se  and 
male  r i n g n e c k 
pheasants  taken 
during  the  1935 
open  season  were 
found  to  be  1.35  and  2.87  pounds  respectively. 

(3)  An  extensive  deer  research  program  has  been  under- 
taken. The  same  has  included  both  field  and  experimental 
work.  Study  of  the  deer  food  conditions  throughout  the 
State  has  revealed  widespread  overbrowsing  of  the  range 
brought  about  by  excessive  population  densities.  Exami- 
nation of  the  antlerless  deer  killed  reports  of  1935  indi- 
cates that  on  the  heavily  overbrowsed  sections  of  the 
range,  there  is  a decided  tendency  toward  the  production 
of  female  fawns.  Weight  and  antler  investigations  and 
experiments  indicate  that  both  size  and  antler  develop- 
ment are  largely  dependent  on  food  conditions  and  that 
regardless  of  food  conditions,  all  deer  lose  weight  during 
periods  of  extreme 
cold. 

During  the  biennium 
the  usual  game  pur- 
chasing and  stocking 
program  was  carried 
out  along  with  the 

Experimental  deer  at 
twenty-seven  months 
of  age. 

Photo  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Apgar 

live-trapping  and  re- 
distribution of  wild 
game.  A summary  of 
these  two  activities 
will  be  found  in  the 
tables  which  follow. 
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GAME  PURCHASES 

In  addition  to  animals  raised  on  the  State  Game  Farms,  the  Com- 
mission expended  during  the  biennium  for  the  purchase  of  game  a 
total  of  $63,342.54. 

The  following  pieces  of  game  were  purchased  and  released : 


Fiscal  Year  1934-35  Fiscal  Year  1935-36 

Species  Number  Cost  Number  Cost 

Cottontail  Rabbits  52,004  $32,440.75  55,406  $32,695.50 

Ringneck  Pheasants  360  815.79  33  52.00 

Raccoons  299  1,487.00  216  1,074.00 

Fox  Squirrels  208  260.00  122  177.50 

Chukar  Partridges ...  68  340.00 


Totals  52,871  $35,003.54  55,845  $34,339.00 


Thousands  of  cottontail  rabbits  are  stocked  annually 


The  eggs  and  game  listed  below  were  purchased  and  used  for 


propagating  purposes  at 

the  State  Game  Farms 

• 

Fiscal  Year  1934-35 

Fiscal  Y ear  1 935-36 

Species 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

Cottontail  Rabbits  

$ .... 

24 

$ 48.00 

Mongolian  Pheasants  

678 

1,943.75 

Wild  Turkeys  

4 

60.00 

Chukar  Partridges  

.... 

10 

50.00 

Mongolian  Pheasant  Eggs  . . 

2,028 

800.00 

Chukar  Partridge  Eggs  . . . . 

28 

16.25 

— 

Totals 

2.056 

S816.25 

716 

$2,101.75 
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Express  costs  on  the  game  purchased  amounted  to  $25,828.94, 
the  total  for  1934-35  being  $13,278.22,  while  that  for  1935-36  was 
$12,550.72. 


LIVE-TRAPPING  OF  WILD  GAME 

Wild  game  was  in  certain  instances  live-trapped  on  various 
areas  closed  to  hunting  and  later  released  in  open  hunting  terri- 
tory. The  numbers  of  the  various  species  so  trapped  and  released 
are  shown  below : 


Species  Fiscal  Year  193i-35  Fiscal  Year  193 5-3 a 

Cottontail  Rabbits  2,007  1,902 

Ringneck  Pheasants  2,345  2,966 

Bobwhite  Quail  392  98 

Grey  Squirrels  726  362 

Raccoons  6 4 


Totals  5,476  5,332 


Photo  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Apgar 

ThoiiKiiiidN  of  Pheasants  are  reared  and  releasetl  annually. 


In  addition  to  the  above  listed  game  a number  of  Cottontail 
Rabbits  were  removed  from  nurseries  and  similar  areas  where 
they  were  causing  property  damage.  In  the  majority  of  these 
cases,  the  animals  were  trapped  from  the  damaged  areas  by 
private  individuals  and  turned  over  to  the  District  Game  Pro- 
tector for  release  elsewhere  within  the  county. 
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GAME  RELEASES 

The  following  game  from  the  sources  indicated  was  released 
within  the  Commonwealth  during  the  biennium: 

Fiscal  Year  193i-35 


Species 

Game  Farms 

Purchased 

Trapping 

Total 

Cottontail  Rabbits  .... 

303 

52,004 

2,007 

54,314 

Ringneck  Pheasants  . . . 

47,300 

360 

2,345 

50,005 

Bobwhite  Quail  

7,555 

392 

7,947 

\V ild  Turkeys 

2,622 

2,622 

Fox  Squirrels  

208 

208 

Grey  Squirrels 

726 

726 

Raccoons  

299 

6 

305 

Wild  Ducks  

840 

246a 

1,086 

Totals 

58,620 

53,117 

5,476 

117,213 

a — Gratis 

Fiscal  Year 

1935-36 

Species 

Game  Farms 

Purchased 

Trapping 

Total 

Cottontail  Rabbits  

55,406 

1,902 

57,308 

Ringneck  Pheasants  . . . . 

51,955 

33 

2,966 

54,954 

Reeves  Pheasants  

121 

. . . 

121 

Bobwhite  Quail  

8,851 

98 

8,949 

Wild  Turkeys  

3,495 

. . . 

3,495 

Hungarian  Partridges  . . 

200 

. . . 

. . . 

200 

Chukar  Partridges  

68 

68 

Fox  Squirrels  

122 

122 

Grey  Squirrels 

362 

362 

Raccoons  

11 

216 

4 

231 

Wild  Ducks  

891 

891 

Totals 

. . . .65,524 

55,845 

5,332 

126,701 

Thus,  the  Commission  released  a grand  total  of  243,914  head 
of  game,  while  in  addition  to  this  number,  sportsmen  and  farmers 
reared  and  released  over  9,000  pheasants  which  were  raised  from 
eggs  furnished  by  the  Commission. 


Beaver  on  State  Game  Lands.  Beavers  inereased  so  tremendously  over  a 

period  of  years  that  it  was  necessary  to  open  trapping  seasons  on  them  during 
1934  and  1936.  Over  6,400  were  taken  in  1934  and  2,261  in  1936. 
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EDUCATION 

The  Game  Commission’s  educational  program  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  mediums  for  promoting  the  Commonwealth’s  extensive 
system  of  game  management.  Through  it,  not  only  sportsmen  but 
the  people  of  the  State  generally  are  becoming  more  conservation 
minded.  The  wide  diversity  of  its  scope  is  the  keynote  of  its  popu- 
larity and  success. 

During  the  past  two  years  particular  stress  was  placed  upon 
visual  education  through  the  use  of  the  motion  pictures,  the  de- 
mand for  which  is  far  greater  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  fill  with- 
out greatly  increasing  our  staff  and  facilities. 

Two  lecturers,  fully  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  pro- 
jectors and  a complete  complement  of  films  covered  900  meetings 
during  the  biennium,  reaching  over  300,000  people.  Most  of  their 
talks  were  made  before  sportsmen’s  clubs,  although  schools, 
granges,  4-H  clubs,  scouts,  bird  clubs  and  numerous  civic  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  Lions,  Rotary,  and  Kiwanis  clubs,  also  were 
well  attended. 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this  service  that  it  was  neces- 
sary only  recently  to  furnish  the  seven  Division  Game  Supervisors 
throughout  the  State  with  similar  equipment  in  order  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  regular  lecturers. 

In  addition  to  the  lecture  service,  a permanent  film  library  is 
maintained  at  the  Commission’s  Office  at  the  Capitol,  and  this 
is  drawn  upon  so  much  that  the  pictures  are  in  circulation  con- 
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stantly.  Films  from  this  li- 
brary were  loaned  to  450 
gatherings,  reaching  179,- 
000  people. 

Probably  the  most  pro- 
gressive step  made  in  the 
educational  program  was 
the  extension  of  the  Com- 
mission’s monthly  maga- 
zine, THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA GAME  NEWS. 
This  publication,  designed 
primarily  to  keep  the 
sportsmen  constantly  in- 
formed of  the  Board’s  ac- 
tivities, more  than  doubled 
its  circulation  during  the 
past  two  years,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  impossible, 
because  of  the  lack  of 
funds,  to  exert  any  extensive  advertising  in  its  behalf. 

Much  of  the  increased  circulation  can  be  attributed  to  the  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  the  magazine  by  members  of  the  sports- 
men’s associations  and  the  Commission’s  field  personnel,  all  of 
whom  deserve  a great  deal  of  commendation  for  their  painstaking 
efforts  in  promoting  it.  With  such  continued  support  it  is  hoped 
eventually  to  place  the  GAME  NEWS  in  the  hands  of  a large 
majority  of  our  sport-loving  public. 

In  place  of  live  animal  exhibits,  some  attractive  artificial  dis- 
plays were  prepared  and  loaned  to  sportsmen’s  organizations 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Board  concentrated 
most  of  its  efforts  in  the 
exhibit  field  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Farm  Show 
where  an  extensive  educa- 
tional program  was  carried 
on  for  the  benefit  of  thou- 
sands of  Pennsylvania 
landowners.  The  exhibit  at 
the  Farm  Show  during  Jan- 
uary 1936  proved  so  popu- 
lar that  it  was  transported 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
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y displayed  for  a whole  week 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  dur- 
ing the  American  Wildlife 
Conference.  It  was  also  used 
at  the  Philadelphia  Motor 
Boat  and  Sportsmen’s  Show, 
and  later,  by  special  request, 

\ olowii  of  the  >voods. 
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was  sent  to  Vermont  at  the 
expense  of  that  State. 

The  various  sources  of  pub- 
licity including  the  press  and 
the  radio  were  used  extensive- 
ly during  the  past  two  years, 
and  both  these  agencies  de- 
serve the  highest  commendation  for  their  efforts  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  wildlife  restoration.  Bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  posters 
also  were  distributed  widely,  particularly  among  the  schools. 

Bulletins  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  biennium,  some  of  which 
are  still  available  in  limited  numbers  are  as  follows:  No.  10,  Game 
Administration  in  Pennsylvania;  No.  11,  More  Food  for  Upland 
Game;  No.  14,  Game  Refuges  and  Public  Shooting  Grounds;  No. 
15,  The  Mammals  of  Pennsylvania. 

Posters  available,  also  in  limited  numbers  including: 

Forest  Fire- — Protect  Game,  a striking  three  color  placard 
showing  quail  flying  from  a grass  fire;  Help  Feed  the  Game  is 
another  appealing  exhibit  in  reds,  blues  and  grays,  showing  quail, 
Ringneck  pheasants.  Grouse  and  Rabbits  in  the  snow;  Safety 
First — Look  Before  You  Shoot;  a 
commanding  poster  in  red  and 
black  depicting  two  hunters 
reading  a warning  sign; 

Save  The  Game;  a large 
black  and  white  placard 


The  Duek  Hawk  is  fast 
<lisapi>eariii^  in  l*eunsy1  vaiiia 


showing  a deer  jumping 
in  front  of  an  automobile, 
one  also  of  a rabbit  in  the 
path  of  an  oncoming  car ; 
Leave  Cubs  and  Fawns  in  the 
Woods;  a black  and  white  sign 
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portraying  both  these  animals  and  warning  people  not  to  molest 
them. 

Motion  pictures  available  at  the  close  of  the  biennium  included 
the  following: 

Beaver  in  Pennsylvania;  a complete  life  history  of  this  inter- 
esting mammal. 

Trapping  Beavers;  illustrating  how  the  animals  are  caught 
alive  when  the  creatures  are  removed  from  the  low  water  by  hand. 

Raising  Game  Birds;  a complete  picturization  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  Ringneck  Pheasants,  Quail  and  Wild  Turkeys  on  the  four 
State  Game  Farms. 

Game  Protectors  Training  School ; wherein  is  shown  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  institution  and  wherein  is  depicted  their  school 
and  field  curricula  in  a very  interesting  and  instructive  manner. 

Friends  and  Feathers;  a two  reel  subject  on  some  of  our  in- 
teresting game  and  song  birds. 

Birds  of  Prey;  including  principally  a picture  study  of  the 
hawks  and  owls. 

Pennsylvania’s  Mammals;  one  reel  devoted  to  intimate  close- 
ups  of  these  creatures;  something  about  bears  is  a portrayal  of 
the  complete  life  history  of  the  black  bear. 

Citizens  Conservation  Corps;  an  intimate  glimpse  of  the  camp 
life  of  the  CCC  and  the  work  accomplished  by  them  on  the  State 
Game  Lands. 

Winter  Feeding  of  Game;  a dramatization  of  this  important 
activity  by  various  sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

Rabbit  Trapping;  how  sportsmen  trap  rabbits  on  privately 
owned  territory  for  release  on  open  shooting  grounds. 

Game  News  reels  1 — 8;  in  each  of  these  reels  which  measure 
1,000  feet  there  is  a wide  diversification  of  subject  material  which 
resembles  the  news  reel  type  of  motion  picture. 
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\ever  pull  a g;uii  towards  you  by  the  barrel. 


ADMINISTRATION 

HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

During  the  biennium  the  Commission  conducted  an  aggressive 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  educating  hunters  in  the  safe  use  of 
firearms.  While  there  were  more  fatal  accidents  during  1935 
than  for  several  years,  we  are  confident  that  conditions  generally 
are  improving.  A number  of  hunters’  licenses  have  been  revoked 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  July  18,  1935,  P.  L.  387, 
whereby  the  Commission  exercised  its  right  to  revoke  hunting 
licenses  for  carelessness  and  negligence  in  handling  firearms 
while  hunting.  Additional  information  on  this  phase  of  the  work 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  Commission  earnestly 
solicits  the  cooperation  of  every  true  sportsman  in  its  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  careless  hunter.  The  following  table  records  the  trend 
in  hunting  accidents : 


Self-Inflicted  1930  1931  1932  1933  1934  1935 

Fatal 23  30  18  12  11  25 

Non-Fatal  77  97  83  55  55  54 

Inflicted  by  Others 

Fatal 36  42  36  19  17  30 

Non-Fatal  214  270  192  197  199  198 
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There  were  24  fatal  acci- 
dents during  the  1935  season 
while  hunting  deer,  and  the 
dates  on  which  they  occurred 
are  as  follows:  December  2, 
7 ; December  3,  2 ; December 
4,  1 ; December  5,  1 ; Decem- 
ber 6,  1 ; December  7,  1 ; De- 

Setting  trap  tor  foxes. 

Photo  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Apgar 

cember  12,  5 ; December  13, 
3;  December  14,  3.  Data  col- 
lected on  the  fatal  accidents 
inflicted  by  others  show  the 
approximate  distance  from 
which  shots  were  fired  was 
340  feet. 

Information  collected  on  non-fatal  accidents  while  hunting  deer 
shows  accidents  occurred  as  follows:  December  2,  9;  December  3, 
4 ; December  4,  1 ; December  6,  1 ; December  9,  1 ; December  10, 
1 ; December  12,  9 ; December  13,  9 ; December  14,  3 ; or  a total 
of  38. 

The  average  distance  from  which  shots  were  fired,  non-fatal 
accidents  inflicted  by  others  was  100  feet. 

For  a number  of  years  the  Commission  has  collected  data  on 
the  value  of  wearing  plenty  of  red  as  a safety  feature,  and  our 
findings  prove  conclusively  that  this  growing  practice  among 
sportsmen  is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  The  Commission, 
therefore,  commends  this 
practice  to  each  and  every 
hunter. 

GAME  KILLED  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Notwithstanding  satisfac- 
tory kills  in  other  years  and 

The  Commission  aims  at 
control,  never  extermination. 

the  increasing  number  of 
hunters  afield,  the  sportsmen 
continue  to  enjoy  excellent 
bags,  as  shown  in  the  tabula- 
tion following: 
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SEASON  OF  1934  SEASON  OF  1935 


KIND 

WT.  OF  EA. 

NUMBER 

WEIGHT 

NUMBER 

WEIGHT 

Deer,  Lesal  Males 

115  lbs. 

21,137 

2,430,755  lbs. 

23,802 

2,737,230  lbs. 

Deer,  Antlerless  

80  lbs. 

46,668 

3,733,440  lbs. 

Bear  

175  lbs. 

402 

70,350  lbs. 

Rabbits  

1%  lbs. 

1,924,935 

3,368,636  lbs. 

1,971,505 

3,450,134  lbs. 

Haros  (Snowshoes)  

3 lbs. 

17,995 

53,985  lbs. 

8,659 

25,977  lbs. 

Squirrels  

1 lbs. 

1,320,571 

1,320,571  lbs. 

1,193,856 

1,193,856  lbs. 

Raccoons  

10  lbs. 

34,409 

344,090  lbs. 

33,579 

335,790  lbs. 

Wild  Turkeys  

10  lbs. 

4,167 

41,670  lbs. 

4,498 

44,980  lbs. 

Ruffed  Grouse  

l%lbs. 

135,480 

180,640  lbs. 

190,955 

254,607  lbs. 

Rin.;neck  Pheasants  .. 

2%  lbs. 

243,509 

669.897  lbs. 

281,000 

772,750  lbs. 

Quail  

195,360 

73,260  lbs. 

217,247 

81,468  lbs. 

Woodcock  

6 oz. 

30,386 

11,395  lbs. 

36,856 

13,821  lbs. 

Shorebirds  

4 oz. 

11,210 

2,802  lbs. 

12,390 

3,098  lbs. 

Blackbirds  

2%  oz. 

90,274 

14,105  lbs. 

83,920 

13,113  lbs. 

Wild  Waterfowl  

2 1/2  lbs. 

33,100 

82,750  lbs. 

20,456 

51,140  lbs. 

Total  weight  

Reduced  to  tons,  equals  

ANU,ER  CLASSIFICAnON: 

Two  points  to  one  antler 

...8,597,556  lbs. 
4,299  tons 

1934 

.4,384—21% 

12,781,754  lbs. 
6,391  tons 

1935 

6,176—26% 

Three  points 

to  one  antler 

.5,183—24% 

5,730—24% 

Four  points 

to  one  antler 

.7,021—33% 

7,457—31% 

Five  or  more  points  to  one  antler. 

.4,549—22% 

4,439—19% 

Due  to  the  limited  number  of  elk  in  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Board  continued  the  closed  season  on  these  animals. 

The  Commission,  after  making  a comprehensive  survey  in  cer- 
tain counties  to  determine  the  reason  for  many  deaths  in  the  deer 
herd,  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  only  solution  to  this  serious 
problem  was  the  decimation  of  the  deer  population.  Accordingly, 
the  Board,  by  proper  resolution,  declared  a three-day  open  season, 
namely;  December  12,  13  and  14,  1935,  for  the  killing  of  antler- 
less deer  in  the  counties  of  Bradford,  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield, 
Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Pike,  Potter,  Sullivan, 
Tioga  and  Warren.  There  were  46,668  deer  killed  in  these  counties, 
which  for  the  time  being  will  greatly  improve  the  natural  habitat 
not  only  for  the  deer  but  the  small  game  as  well.  In  order  to 
maintain  a proper  balance  between  the  wildlife  and  the  natural 
environment,  a carefully  planned  program  must  be  followed; 
namely,  keeping  the  game  population  down  to  the  carrying  range 
and  the  development  of  an  extensive  food  and  cover  program  as 
rapidly  as  funds  permit. 


SPECIAL  GAME  LICENSES 

The  law  authorizing  the  Board  to  issue  special  game  licenses  re- 
mained unchanged,  with  the  result  that  there  was  not  an  appre- 
ciable change  in  the  number  of  licenses  issued. 

The  table  below  gives  the  number  of  licenses  issued : 


Taxidermist 

Ferret 

Owners 

Ferret 

Breeders 

Propa- 

gating 

Field  Trial 
Permits 

Collecting 

Fur- 

Farming 

Fur 

Dealers 

1934-35 

246 

55 

3 

427 

9 

20 

46 

524 

1935-36 

229 

74 

1 

383 

23 

16 

49 

507 

HUNTING  LICENSES 


The  Department  of  Revenue,  by  Act  of  General  Assembly,  con- 
tinues to  direct  the  issuance  of  hunting  licenses,  settlement  of 
accounts  with  the  issuing  agents  and  the  transmission  of  funds 
arising  from  this  source  to  the  State  Treasury  for  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Game  Fund. 

The  bulk  of  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses, 
and  the  number  of  licenses  issued  during  the  past  five  years  is 
given  below : 


Year 

Resident 

Non-Resident 

Alien  Non-Resident 

1931 

572,779 

8,964 

O 

o 

1932 

537,451 

5,251 

1 

1933 

524,337 

4,966 

0 

1934 

568,666 

6,024 

0 

1935 

606,136 

8,461 

0 

■'Based  on  preliminary  rei)ort3  to  June  30,  1936,  subject  to  slight  change. 
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Photo  by  Lester  Shull 

Thousands  of  hunters  take  to  Pennsylvania  fields  yearly. 


According  to  a tabulation  made  by  the  Department  of  Revenue, 
non-residents  from  twenty-nine  (29)  states  were  issued  licenses 
during  1934  (complete  tabulation  for  1935  not  available)  as  fol- 
lows: New  York,  2,150;  Ohio,  2,077 ; New  Jersey,  997 ; Maryland, 
217;  West  Virginia,  217;  Indiana,  123;  Delaware,  58;  Illinois, 
38;  District  of  Columbia,  35;  Virginia,  28;  Kentucky,  18;  Con- 
necticut, 16 ; Massachusetts,  16 ; Rhode  Island,  5 ; Michigan,  5 ; 
Iowa,  3;  North  Carolina,  3;  Missouri,  3;  Tennessee,  2;  Oklahoma, 
2 ; Maine,  2 ; Georgia,  2 ; Vermont,  1 ; Kansas,  1 ; Texas,  1 ; Cali- 
fornia, 1 ; Oregon,  1 ; Florida,  1 ; Hawaii,  1. 

The  record  attests  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  states  for  non-resident  hunters. 


STATUS  OF  FUNDS 

There  are  appended  to  this  report  detailed  statements  of  rev- 
enue and  disbursements  as  well  as  a financial  chart  covering  the 
biennium. 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  May  31,  1936,  the  revenue 
credited  to  the  Game  Fund  amounted  to  $1,365,575.95,  establish- 
ing the  highest  record  in  the  history  of  the  Department.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  revenue  in  the  amount  of  $1,235,- 
895.97  was  credited  to  the  Game  Fund,  making  a total  of  $2,601,- 
471.92  for  the  biennium,  or  the  second  highest  record.  The  high 
peak  was  established  during  the  biennium  which  ended  May  31, 
1932,  when  $2,667,813.84  was  credited  to  the  Game  Fund. 


Photograph  by  Leo  A.  Luttringcr,  Jr. 

Hunters  eheekiiu:;  out  eontrolleci  shooting  area. 


While  the  Game  Commission  is  living  well  within  its  budget, 
and  shows  at  the  end  of  each  year  an  operating  balance  sufficiently 
large  enough  to  sustain  the  activities  of  the  Department  until  the 
revenue  for  the  current  year  is  available,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Game  Commission,  with  the  great  demands  made 
upon  it,  cannot  initiate  and  develop  additional  beneficial  wildlife 
projects  under  the  present  income. 

Pennsylvania  today  enjoys  her  great  game  system  because  the 
sportsmen  to  date  have  met  every  challenge  which  had  for  its  chief 
aim  and  purpose  the  perpetuation  of  their  sport.  The  last  chal- 
lenge was  met  in  1927  when  the  sportsmen,  of  their  own  accord, 
increased  the  resident  hunter’s  license  fee  from  $1.25  to  $2.00, 
which  has  made  possible  the  purchase  of  over  500,000  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands.  This,  together  with  other  prudent  conserva- 
tion and  management  practices,  should  insure  for  all  time  good 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 
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CONTROL  OF  PREDATORS 

The  present  bounty  system  has  been  in  operation  for  over 
twenty  (20)  years,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  played  an  important 
part  in  our  conservation  program,  especially  to  educate  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  concerning  the  need  for  predator  control. 

A careful  study,  however,  of  the  bounty  system  during  the  past 
twenty  years  reveals  the  fact  that  economic  and  climatic  condi 
tions  are  in  a large  measure  responsible  for  the  number  of  bounty 
claims  presented  annually  for  payment.  Therefore,  to  be  able 
to  cope  effectively  with  these  changing  conditions  the  Commission 
should  be  given  discretionary  power  to  fix  the  bounties  as  chang- 
ing conditions  warrant. 


Photo  by  M.  J.  Farabaugh 

T.andownerH  should  encourage  sportsmen  to  control  vermin  on  their  lands 
by  not  posting  them.  Weasels  killed  on  posted  farm. 


Under  the  present  system,  if  an  emergency  arises  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  would  make  it  desir- 
able to  increase  the  bounty  on  certain  species  of  predators  to 
encourage  a more  rapid  reduction  in  their  numbers,  the  Commis 
sion  is  without  authority  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

The  reverse  may  likewise  obtain,  namely,  that  certain  species 
may  become  so  scarce  that  a bounty  for  their  destruction  is  no 
longer  justified.  This  happens  to  be  true  right  now  of  the  wild  cat 
These  animals  are  nearing  the  point  of  extermination. 


BOUNTY  PAYMENTS 


During  the  biennium  1935-36,  there  was  an  increase  over  the 
previous  biennium  in  the  number  of  bounty  claims  presented  for 
payment,  and  a decrease  in  the  number  of  predators  covered  by 
such  claims,  with  the  exception  of  the  Goshawk,  which  showed  a 
marked  increase  due  to  an  unusually  heavy  migration  of  these 
birds  during  the  1935-36  winter.  The  last  previous  large  migra- 
tion of  Goshawks  occurred  during  the  winter  of  1927-28. 

Decreases  in  number  of  predators  presented  during  this  bien- 
nium over  the  previous  one  were  as  follows : 

Wild  Cats — 140;  Gray  Foxes — 834;  Weasels — 16,023. 

Increase — Goshawks — 7 4 1 . 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  claims  presented  indicates  that 
our  trappers  have  been  very  active  in  the  killing  of  predators. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  recent  slight  increase  in  the  value  of 
raw  furs. 


A statement  of  bounty  paid  during  the  two  years  is  as  follows : 


193h-35 

1935-36 

Wild  Cats 

155 

97 

Gray  Foxes  

9,487 

8,408 

Weasels  

73,514 

77,697 

Goshawks 

172 

701 

Number  of  claims 

38,023 

39,958 

Amount  of  money  paid  

$114,647 

$116,289 

The  annual  bounty  payments 
were: 

during  the  previous 

biennium 

1932-1933 

1933-1 93 A 

$119,709 

$128,981 

During  the  past  two  years,  52  cases  of  attempted  bounty  fraud 
were  prosecuted  and  $4500  in  fines  were  collected,  3 persons 
were  imprisoned  and  four  cases  were  suspended,  due  to  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  defendants.  In  addition  a large  number  of 
attempts  to  collect  fraudulent  bounties  were  frustrated  and  the 
claims  rejected,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  defend- 
ants no  penalties  were  imposed. 
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BEAVER  SEASON 

The  increase  in  the  beaver  population  since  the  open  season 
of  1934  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  complaints  of 
damage  done  by  these  animals.  Therefore,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  declare  an  open  season  for  taking  beavers  in  1936. 

An  open  season  was  declared  by  resolution  of  the  board  effective 
March  16,  1936  to  March  31,  1936,  during  which  2,261  beavers 
were  legally  taken  by  the  resident  trappers  of  the  State  and  sold 
at  an  average  of  $9.00  each.  More  than  80%  of  these  pelts  were 
purchased  by  Pennsylvania  fur  dealers  and  the  prices  paid  by 
them  were  equal  to  the  prices  paid  by  the  large  fur  companies  out- 
side the  State. 

The  trappers  adhered  strictly  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  and 
few  violations  were  reported. 


FUR-BEARING  ANIMAL  REPORT 

A tabulation  of  the  fur  dealers’  reports  for  the  year  1934-35 
gives  us  the  following  number  of  fur-bearers  purchased  from  the 
trappers  by  the  licensed  fur  dealers  of  this  State: 


Muskrats 432,540 

Skunks 259,958 

Minks 8,875 

Opossums  122,612 

Otters  23 

Raccoons  23,626 

Weasels  53,335 

Red  Foxes 4,659 

Gray  Foxes 7,031 

Wild  Cats  46 

House  Cats  473 


913,178— Value— $682,118.01 

From  information  which  we  received  from  various  sources,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  one-fourth  of  the  annual  catch  was  shipped, 
by  the  trappers,  direct  to  fur  houses  out  of  the  State,  which 
would  mean  that  the  figures  furnished  are  only  three-fourths  of 
the  annual  catch. 


STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— BOARD  OF  GAME  COMMISSIONERS 

FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1934  TO  MAY  31,  1935 
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balance  to  be  subsequently  committed  352  733.48 

Less:  Other  commitments  incurred  and  chargeable  to  year  ending  May  31,  1935  8,847.09 

Less:  Amount  allocated  and  committed  for  special  budgetary  purposes  for  year  beginning  June  1,  1935  128,874.00  490,454.57 

Net  Operating  balance  available  at  close  of  business  May  31,  1935  $430,1 17.64* • 

••Approximate  amount  required  for  operating  expenses  each  year  after  May  31,  until  revenue  from  sale  of  licenses  for  the  current  year  is  available. 
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Net  Operating  balance  available  at  close  of  business  May  31,  1936  $ 371,314.02* 

•Approximate  amount  required  for  operating  expenses  each  year  after  May  31,  until  revenue  from  sale  of  licenses  for  the  current  year  is  available. 
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STATE  GAME  LANDS 

ACREAGE  WITHIN  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES 
MAY  31,  1936 

BUREAU  OF 

REFUGES  AND  LANDS  TABLE  NUMBER  1 


COUNTY 

A 

Acquired 

to 

May  31,  1934 

REA  (ACRES 

Acquired 

Biennium 

1934-1936 

) 

Total 

May  31,  1936 

Number 

of 

Townships 

Armstrong  

1,303.00 

1,303.00 

2 

Bedford  

23,135.15 

4,650.00 

27,785.15 

14 

Berks  

772.10 

5,703.90 

6,476.00 

9 

Blair  

1.007.34 

2,226.80 

3,234.14 

4 

32,741.40 

32,741.40 

6 

1,390.40 

l’390.40 

3 

Butler  

721.60 

321.10 

1,042.70 

2 

Cambria  

5,110.55 

1,673.90 

6,784.45 

4 

11,888.20 

11,888.20 

1 

Carbon  

1,548.80 

400.00 

1.948.80 

1 

Centre  

16,149.30 

4,341.50 

20,490.80 

7 

905.80 

905.80 

1 

11,947.60 

11,947.60 

8 

Clearfield  

18,002.60 

2,097.60 

20,100.20 

11 

9,545.70 

9,545.70 

2 

Columbia  

10.683.50 

282.30 

10,965.80 

8 

Crawford  

3,151.50 

1,284.30 

4,435.80 

5 

Elk  

43,866.55 

1,782.20 

45,648.75 

7 

1,468.50 

1,468.50 

5 

Fayette  

7,116.00 

140.00 

7,256.00 

3 

7,056.90 

7,056.90 

2 

Franklin  

2,095.20 

280.50 

2,375.70 

1 

Fulton  

8,495.20 

137.90 

8,633.10 

5 

Huntingdon  

5,427.70 

5,743.40 

11,171.10 

15 

Indiana 

100.00 

100.00 

1 

22,631.36 

22.631.36 

7 

Juniata  

180.10 

2.309.80 

2,489.90 

2 

Lackawanna 

487.80 

1,011.90 

1,499.70 

1 

Lancaster  

2,865.80 

2,865.80 

3 

Lebanon  

2,671.00 

2.671.00 

2 

Luzerne  

1,422.40 

7,763.50 

9,185.90 

3 

Lycoming  

18,706.60 

4,674.40 

23,381.00 

5 

20,633.93 

20,633.93 

3 

2,076.80 

2.076.80 

4 

Monroe 

4,878.73 

4,878.73 

4 

227.50 

227.50 

1 

Northumberland  

3,728.50 

1,319.90 

5,048.40 

4 

1,772.60 

1,810.50 

3,583.10 

2 

PikA 

1,678.30 

1,678.30 

2 

12,173.20 

12,173.20 

5 

Schuylkill 

542.50 

4.089.10 

4,631.60 

7 

Somerset  

2,768.40 

7,686.80 

10,455.20 

7 

39  908.90 

39,908.90 

6 

Susquehanna  

6,744.35 

6,744.35 

3 

4,141.72 

121.30 

4.263.02 

3 

13,106.28 

1,904.00 

15.010.28 

11 

17,620.41 

2.444.80 

20  065.21 

5 

Washington 

2,309.50 

2,309.50 

2 

2,278.60 

2,278.60 

1 

4.606.00 

4,606.00 

1 

19,095.30 

5,557.00 

24,652.30 

3 

York  

751.20 

9.60 

760.80 

2 

Totals  52  Counties  

426,574.77 

80,831.60 

507,406.37 

226 
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AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES 
LOCATED  ON  PRIVATELY  OWNED  LANDS  AND  STATE  FORESTS 

MAY  31,  1936 

BUREAU  OF 

REFUGES  AND  LANDS  TABLE  NUMBER  4 


Area  (Acres) 

Refuge 

Number 

County 

Lessor 

Year 

Estab- 

lished 

In 

Refuge 

Public 

Hunting 

Grounds 

1 

Campbell-Logue 

1918 

700 

2 

Wyoming 

Arthur  L.  Stull 

1918 

800 

9 

Blair 

Gromiller- Hartman 

1923 

1924 

500 

598 

10 

Potter 

Gray  Chemical  Company 

1900 

4797 

11 

Franklin-Fulton 

Buchanan  State  Forest  and  P.R.R 

1924 

1204 

* 

12 

Gearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp 

1925 

1924 

1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 

1925 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 
1925 

200 

4120 

13 

Cameron 

Sinnemahoning  State  Forest 

2272 

* 

16 

Huntingdon 

Harbison-Walker  Refining  Co 

467 

1533 

19 

Cambria 

.1.  II.  Hommer  Estate 

330 

670 

20 

Wavne 

Scranton  Council  Bov  Scouts 

440 

21 

Clearfield...- 

Harbison-Walker  Refining  Co 

380 

1504 

22 

McKean 

Smethport  Water  Company 

400 

1519 

23 

Potter 

Susquehannock  State  Forest 

425 

* 

25 

Snvder 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

307 

* 

30 

Huntingdon 

Harbison-Walker  et  al 

527 

848 

32 

Cameron 

Sinnemahoning  State  Forest 

653 

* 

33 

Dauphin. 

H.  M.  Bavard  Heirs 

350 

2650 

34 

Tioga 

Tioga  State  Forest 

266 

* 

37 

Pike 

Delaware  State  Forest 

330 

* 

38 

Pike 

Delaware  State  Forest 

130 

* 

39 

Pike 

Delaware  State  Forest.. .. 

210 

* 

41 

•luniata 

Rothrock  State  Forest 

143 

* 

42 

Mifflin 

Rothrock  State  Forest 

156 

* 

43 

Tioga 

Tioga  State  Forest 

1926 

129 

* 

44 

Bradford 

M.  H.  &S.  H.  Welles  Lumber  Co.,  et  al. 

1926 

401 

365 

45 

Sullivan 

Eaglesmere  Light  Company 

1926 

1925 

1925 

1926 
1926 

1926 

1927 
1926 
1926 

250 

1318 

47 

Somerset 

Forbes  State  Forest 

141 

« 

48 

Clinton 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

472 

* 

49 

Berks 

Borough  of  Hamburg 

315 

1965 

50 

Butler 

Blair  Coulter  et  al 

211 

309 

51 

Lycoming 

G.  E.  Rohrbach.  Henr>'  Masters 

173 

651 

55 

Monroe-Northampton. 

Blue  Mt.  Consol.  Water  Co 

152 

2848 

57 

Oearfield 

Paul,  Rehecca-Alta  Smith 

111 

450 

61 

■leffcrson 

Kane  Brick  & Tile  Co 

100 

1000 

63 

Fulton 

Martz.  Lear,  et  al 

1926 

1926 

1926 

1930 

1930 

1932 

1933 
1933 

1933 

1934 
1934 
1934 
19.34 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 

110 

343 

65 

Luzerne 

Hon.  .1.  Q.  Craveling 

290 

312 

67 

Cambria 

Bethlehem  Steel  Prod.  Co 

343 

1376 

71 

Potter 

Hon.  Roht.  R.  Lewis 

230 

770 

72 

Mifflin 

McKee  Heirs,  .1.  C.  Carter  et  al 

167 

1153 

73 

Indiana 

General  Coal  Corp 

180 

615 

74 

Luzerne 

Laura  R.-L.  R.  Stull 

226 

774 

75 

Snvder 

Mr.  William  P.  Woods 

200 

89 

76 

Lebanon 

Harrv  E.  Millard 

239 

1261 

77 

Montour 

1).  R.  Rishel 

100 

62 

78 

Blair 

Boro.  Roaring  Springs 

298 

912 

79 

Mifflin 

I’enn  State  Forest 

142 

« 

80 

Mifflin 

Penn  State  Forest 

108 

♦ 

81 

Mifflin 

Penn  State  Forest 

214 

« 

82 

Cameron 

Emporium  Water  Company 

990 

2010 

83 

Snyder. 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

666 

* 

85 

Clinton 

Tiadaghton  State  Forest 

231 

86 

Clearfield 

Kerr,  Welsh,  Short,  et  al 

130 

420 

87 

Fulton-Bedl'nrd 

Buchanan  State  Forest 

1984 

186 

88 

Fulton 

Buchanan  State  Forest 

1934 

230 

89 

Somerset 

Forbes  State  Forest 

1934 

744 

« 

90 

Franklin 

1934 

178 

« 

91 

Lveoming... 

Tiadaghton  State  Forest 

1934 

670 

* 

92 

1934 

467 

773 

93 

1935 

400 

233 

94 

Clearfield 

•lames  McPherson,  et  al 

1934 

180 

395 

95 

Clearfield 

Ruffner.  Kitko,  et  al 

1934 

330 

10 

96 

Garion 

1935 

150 

250 

07 

Cambria 

Totals 

Oearfietd  Bit.  Coal  Corp.  and  Penna. 
Coal  and  Coke  Corp 

1935 

100 

24016 

1200 

40103 

•Many  thousands  of  acres  of  State  Forest  Lands  open  to  hunting. 
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PRIMARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES 
LOCATED  ON  STATE  GAME  LANDS  AND  OTHER 
PUBLICLY  OWNED  LANDS 


BUKEAU  OE 
REFUGES  AND  LANDS 


MAY  31,  1936 


TABLE  NUMBER  3 


Name 

and 

Serial 

Number 

Location  of  Refuge 

Year 

Estab- 

lished 

Area  (Acres) 

In  the 
Refuge 

Public 

Hunting 

Grounds 

County 

Designation  of  Lands 

Penrose 

1 

1905 

2,002.0 

* 

Kennedy 

2 

1906 

3,107.0 

3A 

1906 

485.0 

3B 

1935 

520.0 

•i< 

3C 

1935 

270.0 

* 

3D 

Mont  Alto  State  Forest 

1935 

215.0 

* 

3E 

1935 

178.0 

3F 

Michaux  State  Forest 

1936 

172.0 

* 

3G 

1936 

234.0 

* 

4A 

I'uscarora  State  Forest 

1911 

784.0 

4B 

1934 

299.0 

* 

4C 

Tuscarora  State  Forest 

1934 

213.0 

* 

4D 

Tuscarora  State  Forest 

1934 

195.0 

* 

4E 

Tuscarora  State  Forest 

1934 

270.0 

♦ 

4P 

Tuscarora  State  Forest 

1934 

275.0 

4G 

Tuscarora  State  Forest 

1934 

373.0 

* 

Phillips 

5 

Forbes  State  Forest 

1911 

1,740.0 

* 

6 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

1912 

1,265.8 

* 

6B 

Fenn  State  Forest 

1934 

436.0 

* 

7 

Tiadaghton  State  Forest 

1915 

2,460.0 

* 

8 

Tiadaghton  State  Forest 

1915 

1,785.0 

* 

9 

Logan  State  Forest 

1915 

2,646.0 

* 

9B 

1934 

203.0 

* 

9C 

1934 

252.0 

* 

9D 

1934 

223.0 

* 

9E 

UuntinsOon 

Logan  State  Forest 

1934 

327.0 

* 

9F 

1934 

250.0 

9G 

1935 

222.0 

* 

10 

1935 

3,670.0 

♦ 

11 

1915 

2,774.0 

12 

1915 

2,106.0 

19,622.2 

Donaldson 

13 

1915 

3,027.0 

32,514.5 

Kelly 

14A 

1915 

1,865.01 

9,814.2 

14B 

1933 

209.0) 

15 

Susquehannock  State  Forest 

1916 

3,434.0' 

IG 

Tioga  State  Forest 

1916 

3,970.0 

* 

17 

101R 

2 802.0 

* 

18 

MitTlin-Juniata 

Rothrock  State  Forest 

1916 

2,900.0 

* 

19A-US 

1933 

509.0 

20 

Buchanan  State  Forest 

1917 

1,998.0 

Warden 

21 

Weiser  Stale  Forest 

1918 

1,245.0 

* 

22A 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

1918 

2,130.0 

* 

22B 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

1934 

241.0 

:K 

22C 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

1934 

658.0 

He 

22D 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

1934 

667.0 

He 

23 

Rothrock  State  Forest 

1918 

1,896.0 

24 

1918 

1,560.0 

6,739.9 

25 

Elk  

State  Game  Lands  No.  25 

1920 

2,096.0 

4,192.55 

26A 

1921 

1,727.0) 

26B 

1934 

206.0) 

7,170.74 

27A 

Michaux  State  Forest 

1920 

1,409.0' 

* 

28 

1920 

2,622.0 

6,520.7 

Kalbfus 

2'9 

State  Game  Lands  No.  29 

1921 

2,369.0 

6,349.51 

30 

State  Game  Lands  No.  30 

1925 

2,874.0 

8,698.03 

31 

State  Game  Lands  No.  31 

1923 

541.0 

3,360.36 

32A 

Logan  State  Forest 

1921 

1,393.0 

32B 

1934 

261.0 

* 

32C 

Logan  State  Forest 

1934 

225.0 

* 

32D 

Logan  State  Forest 

1934 

345.0 

* 

32B 

Logan  State  Forest 

1934 

196.0 

* 

33 

State  Game  Lands  No.  33 

1925 

2,996.0 

6,849.1 

34 

state  Game  Lands  No.  34 

1925 

2,068.0 

6,732.0 

35A 

State  Game  Lands  No.  35 

1926 

1,500.0 

5,244.35 

36A 

State  Game  Lands  No.  36 

1932 

180.0) 

11,673.0 

30B 

State  Game  Lands  No.  3fi 

1932 

265.0) 

37 

State  Game  Lands  No.  37 

1932 

334.0 

3,929.02 

39 

Venango 

Slate  Game  Lands  No.  39 

1931 

1,008.0 

6,084.58 

(Continued  on  next  page' 
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PRIMARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES 
LOCATED  ON  STATE  GAME  LANDS  AND  OTHER 
PUBLICLY  OWNED  LANDS 


MAY  31,  1936 

nUREAU  OF  TAIiLE  M'MHEI!  3 

REFUSES  AND  LANDS 


Name 

and 

■Serial 

Number 

Location  of  Refuge 

Year 

Estab- 

lished 

Area 

(.Acres) 

In  the 
Refuge 

Public 

Ilimting 

Grounds 

County 

[ Designation  of  Lands 

40 

State  Game  Lands  .No.  40 

1932 

311.0 

41 

State  Game  Lands  No.  41 

1935 

405.0 

1 1 63  9 

42 

State  Came  Lands  No.  42 

1926 

3,841  0 

43 

State  Game  Lands  No.  43 

1934 

200.0 

922  69 

44A 

Elk  

State  Game  Lands  No.  44 

1925 

1,045.0) 

4411 

Elk  

state  Game  Lands  No.  44 

1926 

525. OJ 

22,504.10 

45 

State  Game  Lands  No.  4.5 

1932 

289.0^ 

State  Game  Lands  No.  46 

1932 

210.0 

1 549  89 

47 

State  Game  Lands  No.  47 

1932 

48 

State  Game  Lands  No.  48 

1939 

391  0 

40 

State  Game  Lands  No.  49 

1930 

495.0 

•>  819  1 

50 

State  Game  Lands  No.  50 

1935 

398.0 

Slate  Game  Lands  No.  51 

1933 

727.0) 

5111 

52 

state  Game  Lands  No.  51 

1933 

317. of 

6,072.0 

State  Game  Lands  No.  52 

1932 

195.0' 

1 2.39  9 

53 

State  Game  Lands  No.  53 

1934 

407.0 

siois.o 

54A 

State  Game  Lands  No.  54 

1932 

580.0) 

54B 

State  Game  Lands  No.  54 

1929 

315. of 

19,612.20 

State  Game  Lands  No.  55 

1925 

261.0' 

1,539  20 

nfi  A 

State  Game  Lands  No.  56 

1919 

219  0| 

50U 

State  Game  Lands  No.  56 

1919 

228  of 

943.4 

State  Game  Lands  No.  57 

1934 

682  0] 

5711 

state  Game  Lands  No.  57 

1933 

325. of 

2.3  255  39 

State  Game  Lands  No.  57 

1933 

360  oJ 

58  A 

State  Game  Lands  No.  58 

1925 

447. 0( 

5811 

State  Game  Lands  No.  58 

1932 

367. of 

8,351.60 

5f)A 

State  Game  Lands  No.  59 

1933 

841  o' 

.5  815  ‘>9 

61A 

State  Game  Lands  No.  61 

1933 

548.0 

7,594  20 

63A 

State  Game  Lands  No.  63 

1932 

328. 0( 

0311 

State  Game  Lands  No.  63 

1935 

101. of 

2,341.40 

64 

State  Game  Lands  No.  64 

1934 

1,008. o' 

4,908.20 

G5 

State  Game  Lands  No.  65 

1932 

625.0 

2. 409. 60 

67 

State  Game  Lands  No.  67 

1934 

185.0 

992.70 

08 

State  Game  Lands  No.  68 

1932 

387.0 

2.618  70 

00 

State  Game  latnds  No.  69 

1933 

472  0 

2,108  6 

70 

State  Game  Lands  No.  70 

1932 

228  0 

2 050  60 

72 

State  Game  Lands  No.  72 

1926 

510  0 

1,509.0 

73A 

State  Game  Lands  No.  73 

1927 

392  0] 

73B 

Slate  Game  Lands  No.  73 

1934 

50.5  n 

State  Game  Lands  No.  73 

1934 

400  n - 

12,959.0 

73D 

State  Game  Lands  No.  73 

1934 

358  n 

73E 

Slate  Game  Lands  No.  73 

1934 

393  9 

75A 

State  Game  Lands  No.  75 

1934 

4!)3  9] 

75B 

State  Game  Lands  No.  75 

1934 

5.33  n - 

1 6 799  5 

75C 

State  Game  Lands  No.  75 

1934 

336  n 

State  Game  Lands  No.  76 

1 925 

78 

State  Game  Lands  No.  78 

1925 

583  9 

79 

Cambria 

State  Game  Lands  No.  79 

1 933 

399  9 

80 

State  Game  Lands  No.  80 

1925 

315  9 

81 

State  Game  Lands  No.  81. 

1 934 

1 99  9 

82 

State  Game  Lands  No.  82.... 

1933 

‘>43  9 

1,040.70 

84A 

Northunibcrlam] 

State  Game  Lands  No.  84 

1926 

251  0) 

84B 

Northumberland 

State  Game  Lands  No.  84 

1934 

248  of 

4,185.60 

85 

State  Game  Lands  No.  85 

1935 

141  9 

739  69 

88 

Perry 

State  Game  Lands  No.  88 

1934 

241.0 

3,760.8 

92 

Centre 

State  Game  Lands  No.  92 

1934 

151.0 

2,125.50 

93 

State  Game  Lands  No.  93 

1924 

8l»9  9 

3,917.10 

97A 

Bedford 

Slate  Game  Lands  No.  97 

1934 

345  0) 

97B 

Bedford 

State  Game  Lands  No.  97 

1934 

338. 6| 

1,487.0 

99 

State  Game  Lands  No.  99 

1935 

380  0 

1 508  10 

100 

Centre 

State  Game  Lands  No.  100 

1934 

295  0 

3 016  0 

105 

State  Game  lainds  No.  105 

1935 

150  0 

1 153  0 

107 

.luniata 

State  Game  Lands  No.  107 

1935 

530.6 

3,083.8(1 

Totals 

109,010.8 

354,341.241 

82 — Refuges  State  Game  Lands 54,886.0  acres 

46 — Refuges  State  Forest  Land 49,945.8  acres 

1 — Refuges  TJ.  S.  Forest  Land 509.0  acres 

1 — Water  & Rower  Resources  Ho?rd..  3,670.0  acres 


♦Surrounded  by  many  thousands  of  acres  of  Stutt 
Forest  Lands  open  to  hunting. 

tDoes  not  include  98,179.13  acres  contained  in 
37  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands  on  wliich  no  refuges 
were  yet  established,  and  eonse(|uently  the  full  acre- 
age is  open  to  hunting. 
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♦This  figure  will  not  correspond  to  that  shown  in  Departmental  Financial  Statements,  since  certain  grantors’  settlement  checks  were  issued  within 
the  Fiscal  Year  hut  final  settlements  and  conveyancing  were  unavoidably  delayed  until  after  June  1,  1936,  pending  completion  of  necessary  formalities 
in  connection  with  titles.  Accounting  books  must  show  an  expenditure  as  soon  as  a settlement  check  has  been  issued,  whereas  land  reconis  of  the 
Bureau  cannot  show  a transaction  completed  until  the  deed  is  signed,  recorded  and  the  consideration  actually  paid  to  the  grantor. 


